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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have now removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 














TO OUR READERS, 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, will they please communicate at once with the 
oy of theSpectator,13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, » where al u back numbers can be obtained a 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 

FYNHE threat of a general holding up of industry—for a 

coal strike would mean nothing less—still hangs over 
the country when we go to press on Thursday, We summarize 
below the various events which have taken place during the 
week in connexion with the proposed strike. Here we want 
to say a few words about the broad significance of the strike. 
The methods of Mr. Smillie and of Mr. Frank Hodges, who 
stands behind him, and who has a much clearer head though 
possibly not a stronger will, are political, not industrial. ‘Though 
representing only a comparatively small section, they want to 
force a policy upon the Government which has been definitely 
“tumed down” by the Government and which has nevér 
been approved by the electors. We cannot bear this fact too 
clearly in mind, It is the crux of the whole business, 





If the nation allows itself to be dictated to in this instance 
vy self-appointed rulers instead of by its constitutional repre- 
sentatives, it will have to bow again and again to the same 
authority. Sir Robert Horne, who is handling the question 
on behalf of the Government, is an exceptionally able man. 
He has understanding and good business faculties, and is 
certainly not without due and proper sy mpathy with Labour. 
The interests of the whole country are safe in his keeping, 
What we dread is that Mr. Lloyd George may intervene, form 
some rapid apergu of the situation, and by means of the usual 
brilliant dialectical improvisations, achieve a temporary pacifica- 
tion with the certainty of a prolonged war to follow, and the 
probability of shaking the constitution to its foundations. 
The miners can have justice, as they well know; but if they 
want war for the utterly inadmissible purposes which Mr. 
Smillie has set before them, they must have it. In this case 
the sooner the better. 


The Miners’ Federation announced on Tuesday the result of 
the ballot of the miners on the question of a strike. It appeared 





that 606,782 miners voted for a strike and 238,865 voted against 
it. The two-thirds majority required by the rules before the 
Federation can declare a strike was thus obtained, but the 
minority was significantly large. Moreover, it is stated that 
at least 120,000 boys between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age were allowed to vote, and, as pit-boys are just like other 
boys, it may be safely presumed that they all voted for a 
“holiday” with strike pay for doing nothing. If the boys in 
any school were asked whether they would like an unexpected 
holiday with more pocket-money at the end of it, they would 
of course be unanimous in favour of such a pleasing novelty. 
The pit-boys in the same spirit have welcomed Mr. Smillie’s 
offer. But revolutionaries of his type, who deny the right of 
the vast majority of the Parliamentary electors to have the 
Government which they prefer, cannot expect us to admit 
that the voice of the pit- “boys must decide the fate of Britain. 


It is to be noted also | that the Yorkshire miners are in no 
mood for violent measures. They decided by a narrow majority 
of 2,551 for a strike, but the figures—58,530 for, and 55,979 
against—speak for themselves. Their leader, Mr. Herbert 
Smith, who is an Englishman and not a Bolshevik, stated last 
week that he did not approve of Mr. Smillie’s intention to use 
the strike as a means of obtaining “ nationalization.” ‘I am 
as much in favour of nationalization as anybody,” said Mr. 
Smith, “ but it must come through the ballot-box, that’s all.” 
Clearly Mr. Smith does not take his orders from Moscow, by 
way of the Daily Herald, and his followers agree with him. 
The Nottinghamshire miners are also half-hearted. They 
returned a majority of only 3,123 for a strike, and 12,000 of 
them did not vote. Even in South Wales, where the miners 
are most prosperous and most revolutionary, 40,000 men had 
the courage to oppose Mr. Smillie’s dangerous policy. 


The Miners’ Federation on Tuesday formally asked its partners 
in the “Triple Alliance” for approval and support. The 
railwaymen’s and the transport workers’ executives with equal 
formality agreed that Mr. Smillie’s demands were “ both 
reasonable and just and should be conceded forthwith.” But 
things are never What they seem in Labour politics, and 
resolutions like this must never be interpreted literally. The 
politicians of the ‘‘ Triple Alliance ” are only trying to frighten 
the publicand the Government. Tojudgefrom the anxious cries 
of certain Labour leaders for mediation and peace, Mr. Smillie’s 
moderate associates realize that his violent methods are intensely 
unpopular, and that a coal strike declared by him at this moment 
would not only fail, but would also bring the whole Labour 
party into discredit. Whether they can control him we do 
not know. The Government's course is clear. They have 
only to adhere to their decision that the Miners’ Federation’s 
demands are wholly unacceptable. Mr. Smillie can be left to 
find his own way out of a false Position. 


On Thursday morning the miners’ delegates 
decided to give notice of a strike from September 25th, 
But the ‘Triple Alliance,’ which had met again on Wed- 
nesday, carefully abstained from promising its active support 
to Mr. Smillie, merely deciding to wait and see what the miners’ 
executive decided to do. It is thought that the Trades Union 
Congress, which assembles next week, will be invited to make 
a pronouncement on the matter. 


met and 





————_ 


The Bolsheviks on Thursday “week agreed to the demand of 
the British and Italian Governments that Poland should not be 
asked to arm a large militia of ‘‘ workers,” constituting a “ Red” 
or Communist army controlled from Moscow. In making this 
concession, M. Tchitchcrin took the opportunity to indulge in a 
little propaganda, asserting, for instance, that Bolshevik rule is 
“truly popular” and not, as Mr. Lloyd George said with truth, 
an oligarchy. He did not explain how a despotism largely con- 
trolled by Jews can be representative of Russia, where the Jews 
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are a very small minority. His assertion that in Russia “ the 
whole nation works for the whole nation’s benefit” was ludicrously 
false, inasmuch as the peasants work for themselves and the 
remaining tenth of the population are forced to work for Lenin. 


Tchitcherin’s reply is characteristic of the Russian intellect. 
From its peculiar point of view it displays much dialectical 
ability. It might be said justly enough that throughout the 
negotiations the Russian diplomatic messages have shown @ 
verbal felicity beyond that of the messages from our own side. 
Where the Russians fail, as is their national habit, is that they 
are not practical. No literary glibness can disguise the silliness 
or wickedness, as the case may be, of the original Russian pro- 
posal that whereas the Polish army should be reduced to 50,000 
men, the mob of armed workers to be created in Poland at the 
dictation of Moscow should number 200,000. It must never 
be forgotten that when the Moscow Soviet speaks of a “ worker ” 
it means a Communist, a man who believes in the “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” By a curious lapse in his argument, un- 
worthy of the general verbal ability of the Russian messages, 
Tchitcherin admits this: “We might point to the fact that 
the workers in Poland have for a long time been the one force 
steadfastly opposed to the Polish Government’s policy.” 

That of course, though it may be true, is mere guesswork. 
Even if it be true, the Russians had no right whatever to try 
to depose the Polish Government. That is for the Polish 
people to do if they do not like their Government. If Moscow 
tries to impose governments according to the Russian pattern 
upon other countries, it is plainly depriving those countries 
of the right of self-determination. The examination of the 
distribution of British wealth at the end of Tchitcherin’s dis- 
patch, though interesting, is a strange irrelevance. Let us com- 
pare the statement of British inequalities—a statement based 
on figures borrowed from Sir Leo Chiozza Money—with the 
facts in Russia. Here we have the industrial ball at our feet. 
Wages are high, and if they acquired a redoubled purchasing 
power, as they easily could if we re-stocked our empty store- 
houses, the majority of the British people would be in a state 
of well-being hitherto unapproached. In Russia, on the other 
hand, there is semi-starvation, transport has broken down, 
money has no definite meaning, trade has almost ceased, and 
the Soviet Government are trying to retrieve the situation by 
industrial conscription. 


The peace negotiations between Poland and the Bolsheviks 
at Minsk came to nothing, owing to the arrogance of the Bolshevik 
terms and to the inability of the Poles to communicate with 
Warsaw. It is understood that the conference will be resumed in 
a neutral town, probably Riga, but the Bolsheviks will have to 
modify their pretensions. The Polish Government announced 
last week that they still sought for honourable and just condi- 
tions of peace and that they had no desire for non-Polish territory. 
The Allies and America have advised Poland to be content with 
the frontier suggested by the Supreme Council last winter, 
though for strategic reasons the Poles may, it is said, have to 
occupy positions further east in Lithuania until peace is 
ratified. 


If the Polish terms outlined in the Daily Express of 
Thursday are authentic, the peace conference should have no 
difficulty, when it reassembles, in coming to an agreement. 
Poland will accept the frontier fixed by the Allies, though 
she would like a little more of what used to be Polish territory. 
Poland will not disarm, for the defeated Bolsheviks cannot 
impose such a condition on the victors. Poland and the 
Bolsheviks are to make reparation, one to the other, for damage 
done. Poland will guarantee facilities for traffic between 
Russia and Germany along one railway. With goodwill and 
common sense on both sides, a treaty on these lines should 
be speedily ratified. It would be a crime against humanity 
if military ambitions, whether at Moscow or at Warsaw, were 
to wreck this promising chance of ending the war, 


The Polish victory over the Bolshevik invaders seems to be 
complete. Up to Friday week the Poles had taken 107,000 
prisoners. The Bolshevik losses in killed and wounded were 
estimated at 50,000, and 30,000 men had taken refuge with the 
friendly Germans in East Prussia. The Bolsheviks probably 
regret still more the loss of their guns, munitions and rolling- 
stock, which they cannot replace as easily as the men. The 
Poles have freed almost the whole of Ethnic Poland up to the 





rs ee 
Niemen. Further south they have liberated Eastern Galici 
to the Dniester and the Sereth. The Bolshevik counter-o 4 
which was announced from Moscow, has not begun. 


The final report of the British Labour delegation to Russia hag 
been published. Among the signatories are Mr. Tom Shay 
Mr. Robert Williams, Mrs. Snowden, and Mr. ©. R. Buxton’ 
After calling attention to the exaggerations which have “wv 
current about conditions in Russia, the delegates admit that 
“the average Russian in the towns is underfed, badly clothed and 
badly shod.” The peasants are much better off—naturally 
since it is not easy to starve where there is land which can le 
cultivated. The delegates were struck by “ the enlightened 
policy of the Soviet Government in the matter of child life.” 
Returning to the other side of the shield, they find that “ personal 
freedom is severely repressed. ... The Terror has left its 
traces behind in the form of a pervading fear that any expression 
of opinion adverse to the dominant party will be treated as 
counter-revolutionary. ... Labour is compulsory for all able. 
bodied men and women of eighteen years and over up to sixty.” 
In their concluding summary the delegates say that “ the 
Russian Revolution has not had a fair chance.” They put the 
blame on the Allies, on the blockade, and indeed on everybody 
and everything but on that autocratic doctrinaire Lenin. The 
Report as a whole is dispassionate and courageous and is most 
enlightening, but we cannot appreciate this interjection about a 
fair chance. When Labour leaders here used to catalogue the 
abominations of Tsarist Russia, did they ever remark that the 
Government had not bad a fair chance ? Yet the Tsar’s chance 
was no more fair than that of Lenin. 


ffensive, 


The Morning Post of Tuesday published a letter from a 
correspondent who described a strange episode in the business 
conduct of the Daily Herald. A friend of the writer was 
approached by the Advertisement Manager of the Daily Herald, 
who earnestly invited him to advertise a book entitled Democracy 
or Shylocracy—a book which purports to describe an attempted 
Jewish domination of the British Empire. The recipient of 
this beguiling invitation duly responded, and sent an advertise- 
ment for insertion in the Daily Herald. To his surprise he 
received from the Advertisement Manager a reply stating 
that “editorial” would not agree to any further reference 
to the book in the Daily Herald. Yet, as the writer of the letter 
to the Morning Post points out, Mr. Lansbury has announced 
that the Daily Herald is “ not anybody’s organ,” and that he 
would “print for anybody,” having often taken advertise- 
ments from “ capitalist societies attacking socialism, as it was 
only @ matter of business.” 


For our part we have always thought that the stories about 
Jewish plots, in the form in which they usually appear, are 
gross exaggerations. But whatever the truth may be, it can 
only be served by publicity. It is curious, to say the least 
of it, that Mr. Lansbury, with his frank principles about taking 
no sides when it is “only a matter of business,’ should take 
a side suddenly and uncompromisingly when the question at 
issue is a book hostile to the Jews. He loves Jews, to judge 
from his action, infinitely more than he hates capitalists. For 
a man of his avowed convictions this is very odd indeed. We 
wonder what the explanation is. Does Mr. Lansbury think, 
for some reason, that it is inadvisable to draw attention to 
the stories of Jewish plots ? 


The tribal unrest in Mesopotamia is still spreading. North 
of Baghdad the Tigris railway and the Diala line, towards 
Persia, have been broken by small bands. Bakuba, in the 
Diala valley, has been reoccupied. To the south of Baghdad 
there has been some more sharp skirmishing near Hillah. Further 
down the Euphrates, near Samawa, insurgents are gathering. 
On the Shatt el Hai, between the Tigris and the Euphrates, the 
Muntafik tribe is being incited to join in a “holy war.” The 
insurgents are relatively few in numbers, but they impose & 
great strain on the small British and Indian forces which have 
to maintain long lines of communication, especially in the 
summer heat of Mesopotamia. Sir Perey Cox left England 
last week to assume the post of High Commissioner at Baghdad. 
It was officially announced that Sir Percy Cox would set up 
“an independent State to be governed in accordance with the 
wishes of the people.” Colonel Lawrence, in Monday’s Daily 


Mail, explained the disaffection as follows: “We promised 
Mesopotamians an Arab Government advised by British and 
we set up a British Government advised by Arabs.” 


He 
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thought that if Sir Percy Cox had gone out in the spring 
there would have been no trouble. 


The French Consulate at Breslau was sacked by a mob on 
Thursday week, and the Consul narrowly escaped death. The 
German police made no attempt to interfere. The French 
Government have demanded exemplary reparation for the 
damage done, and the punishment of the offenders. The 
incident is only one of a long series of attacks on French officers 
and officials which the German Government, as the French 
think, have encouraged by their reluctance to prosecute the 
guilty parties. The riots provoked by tho German Nationalists 
against the Poles in Upper Silesia have ceased. It is a pity 
that the plébiscite which is to determine the future of this 


The sectarian riots in Belfast which broke out after the 
brutal murder of Inspector Swanzy by a Sinn Fein gang at 
Lisburn on Sunday week have been very violent. As the 
Sinn Fein mob was well armed with revolvers and the troops 
had to fire, there have been many casualties. Ten persons 
were killed last week, and this week the death-roll is still larger. 
The rival parties set fire to their opponents’ houses and shops. 
Protestants living in the Sinn Fein quarters, and Sinn Feiners 
living in the Protestant quarters, were expelled from their 
homes. On Tuesday the military authorities forbade any 
person to be out at night without a permit. The Ulster 
Volunteers have offered to assist the Government in maintaining 
order if they are armed and equipped. 


The Mayor of Cork, when we write on Thursday, is still alive 
in Brixton gaol, The reports of his condition are extraordinarily 
confusing. Some lead us to believe that he may die at any 
moment and others speak of his improved state. One report, 
published on Thursday morning, said that the authorities con- 
templated removing him to Parkhurst prison. Surely this 
would not be possible if the patient was at such a point of col- 
lapse as was described a couple of days ago. Quite as unin- 
telligible as these reports is the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
clergy who are attending upon Mr. MacSwiney. It seems that 
they regularly administer the Sacraments to him although on 
his and their confession he is committing suicide. We are not 
quite sure under what category of suicide as defined by the 
Roman Church Mr. MacSwiney’s misguided act ought to be 
placed. 





The Roman Church divides suicides into ‘ positive and direct 
suicide,” “ positive and indirect suicide,” “ negative and direct 
suicide,” and ‘‘ indirect and negative suicide.” Let us suppose 
that Mr. MacSwiney’s act may be described as “negative and 
direct sticide.” According to the injunctions of the Roman 
Church negative and direct suicide “ constitutes the same sin 
as positive suicide.” “‘ In effect a man has over his life only a 
right of use with corresponding obligations to preserve the 
object of God's dominion, the substance of his life. Hence it 
follows obviously that he fails in this obligation of usufructuary 
who neglects the necessary means for the preservation of life.” 
This at all events describes the act of Mr. MacSwiney. He is 
neglecting the necessary means for the preservation of life. 
Yet the Roman Catholic clergy by attentively ministering to 
him in effect aid and abet him in his fatal project as though he 
were committing no sin at all. 


The Times of Saturday published a long letter from Dr. 
Cohalan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, about Mr. MacSwiney, 
The letter is a typical product of the Irish mind. Any stranger 
who read it without knowing anything of the history of Ireland 
might easily be imposed upon by it. 
of making the worse appear the better cause. Incidentally, 
Dr, Cohalan resorts to some very discreditable arguments about 
the late Colonel Smyth, who, he says, “ was shot on account 
of the programme of police action which he propounded to the 
police at Listowel.” ‘‘ Undoubtedly,’ Dr. Cohalan adds, 
“ the Irish Government is responsible for his murder by retaining 
him in his office after that deplorable speech.” Colonel Smyth, 
as has been proved, was murdered not because he gave unjusti- 
fiable orders to the police, for he did no such thing, but as the 
result of a campaign of deliberate lies. Bishop Cohalan’s 
assertion that the Goternment must bear the guilt of the murder 
is simply to relieve the assassins of a guilt which belongs to 
them alone. In spite of the excuses which the Times makes 





It is a capital instance | 





for publishing the letter, we very much doubt whether Bishop 
Cohalan ought to receive the encouragement which publication 
undoubtedly gives him. 





But, then, what are we to say of the poem by “A. E.” 
published in the Times of Thursday? This poem glorifies 
Mr. MacSwiney, his acts, and all that he stands for. The literary 
excellence of the poem, which we acknowledge, is no excuse 
for this amazing perversion of facts. Every Irishman loyal 
to Great Britain will read it with dismay. He will be sick at 
heart when he finds such sentiments circulated and, as it were, 
confirmed by the Times. 


As our readers may have forgotten the circumstances in which 
Dr. Cohalan was appointed to the Bishopric of Cork, we will 
repeat them. During the war Count Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador at Washington, interested himself strongly in 
securing the appointment of Dr. Cohalan, who was at that time 
Assistant Bishop. Count Bernstorff telegraphed to Berlin :— 


“England is using unusual efforts to have — - appointed, 
is strongly qnti-German, although Germany, at our 
request, ontenges hit shortly after the outbreak of war. Assistant- 

a Cohalan is cousin of Judge Cohalan, and strongly 
Nationalist anc pro-German. He was the intermediary between 
the insurgent Cork Volunteers and the British military authori- 
ties, and publicly exposed the gross breach of faith of the English 
with the surrendered men. Hence the effort to defeat him 
through the English Envoy at the Vatican.... It would have 
@ great moral effect in Rome if Cohalan were chosen. If 
Germany can exert any influence to bring about this result 
it would defeat the English intrigue aimed against her interests.” 


We have no means of knowing the effect of Count Bernstorfi’s 
efforts. At all events, Dr. Cohalan became Bishop of Cork. 








A most wrong-headed attempt has been made to induce the 
King to exercise his prerogative of mercy on behalf of Mr. 
MacSwiney. We are sorry to see that the pressure which is 
being exerted to try to persuade the King to act over the heads 
of his Ministers comes largelv from Liberal newspapers. The 
excuse, of course, is that this is ‘an exceptional case”’ and that, 
as @ rule, Liberals would have no thought of suggesting the use 
of a prerogative which by general admission has lapsed. It 
would be utterly wrong to retrace the steps of practice and 
custom, and it is useless at this time of day to quote from Black- 
stone. Have the Liberals who pleaded with the King to intervene 
really thought what the result would be if their plan were 
adopted ? Sooner or later their political opponents would 
demand the exercise of the Royal prerogative. It might be in 
a case which would seem to Liberals outrageous. Yet those who 
demanded this “ outrage’ would have just as much right as 
Liberals have now to say that the circumstances were excep- 
tional. Who shall judge in such a matter? The only safe way 
is for the King to act through his Ministers, and it will be a bad 
day for the country and the Monarchy when the King departs 
from that principle. Happily we can rely upon the King to act 
correctly and constitutionally in all matters. 


Mr. T. Mallalieu, general secretary to the Felt-Hatters Union 
and President of the General Federation of Trade Unions, has 
spoken out strongly about the Council of Action. His words 
deserve to be very widely read. They are the words of a cleare 
sighted and brave man, who, we have no doubt, expresses the 
feelings of the vast majority of British working men :— 

‘The one serious concern to me,” he said, “is that the men 
who appear to be engineering this movement are fairly repre- 
sentative of the men who were endeavouring to inspire ‘ direct 
action ’ for political purposes. What I take particular exception 
to is that they should have pledged the organized Labour 
movement to follow their lead in downing tools on any set 
question on which they may feel indignation. I am not prepared 
to follow Robert Smillie, Robert Williams, Frank Hodges and 
Ernest Bevin on every question of the day. These men are 

rell enough in their own places, but it will be a bad day for 
the movement if they are to be accepted as acknowledged 
leaders and the other people have nothing to do but follow. 

Jt is easy to imagine an utter depletion of the trade 





union funds which have been amassed by the various unions 
of the country for purposes other than those for whigh they 
have been collected... I know no six nor twenty-six men 
whogo dictation I should be prepared to follow without quegtion, 
What I foresaw when I first read of the establishment of the 
‘Council of Action’ was tho possibility of its becoming a pers 
manent body to dictate to the movernent.” 
euulllenehcameneel = 





Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr, 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 54§; 
Thursday week, 844; a year ago, 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_—_—-— 
MR. SMILLIE AND MR. LANSBURY—WILL THEY 
CLEAR THEIR CHARACTERS ? 


: ie is a very sound maxim of law that those who 

come to the Courts for help must come with clean 
hands. The same principle applies to those who come 
before the Court of British public opinion. If they want 
to succeed they must come with clean hands. They must 
clear their characters. 

We are on the very edge of a great struggle over what is 
nominally a claim of the miners to higher wages. In 
truth, it is a claim on the part of the Extremists of the 
Labour world to usurp the power and authority of the 
Government, and to do so not through the support of the 
majority of the British People, but by the aid of money 
and support obtained from a foreign and intensely hostile 
Government—a Government which derides, despises and 
condemns the majority of British workmen as selfish 
aristocrats! In this coming battle as to whether we are 
to be ruled by a section of the manual labourers or by the 
will of the majority, the battle-ground being the nation’s 
supply of coal, two figures emerge as leaders: one is Mr. 
Smillie, the Miner’s chief, the other Mr. Lansbury, the 
editor and controller of the forces of the Daily Herald. They 
are the men who, whether for good or evil, are engineering 
the strike. If the miners win, the victory will be Mr. 
Smillie’s and Mr. Lansbury’s. If they are beaten, the 
failure must inevitably be laid at their doors. 

For the moment we do not wish to say more than what 
we have said already with regard to the merits of the case. 
What we want to-day is to express our strong belief that 
these two men are not going to win unless they clear their 
og es characters from the very grave suspicion which 

as fallen upon them. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Smillie 
was in the clearest and most public way accused by the 
Duke of Northumberland of actions and speeches which, 
if true, must undermine the confidence his own followers 
and the whole British nation ought to have in him as a poli- 
tician and a man. Whether the accusations thus made by 
the Duke of Northumberland, and published in the Morning 
Post, were true in substance and in fact we do not propose 
to determine or to discuss. We can, however, say without 
the slightest fear of contradiction that if the charges 
made by the Duke of Northumberland were not true they 
were highly libellous. These charges were, in the legal 
phrase, calculated to bring Mr. Smillie into “ hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt.” Therefore, if untrue, they did 
him grievous harm and are actionable. If, then, Mr. Smillie 
has any concern for his political good name he must at 
once clear his character } bringing an action for libel 
against his traducer. 

It is idle for Mr. Smillie’s defenders to say that we are 
taking an unfair advantage of him in trying to goad him 
into a libel action because we must know that the Duke 
of Northumberland’s words were not worth bothering 
about—did not involve any real discredit. That plea is 
absurd and will not stand. The merest novice in the law 
would have to admit that the words, if untrue, create the 
legal offence of libel. It happens, however, that in this 
case there is no need to dispute whether they were either 
actionable or worth bothering about. Mr. Smillie, 
in the clearest possible way, himself admitted them not 
only to be actionable, but to be of a very serious nature. 
When in the House of Lords the Duke of Northumberland 
accused Mr. Smillie of being a dangerous member of society 
who was conspiring against the State, Mr. Smillie retorted 
that a public statement of this nature was libellous, as 
of course it technically was. Mr. Smillie went on to say 
that if the Duke would repeat his charges in public, and 
‘when unprotected by privilege, he (Mr. Smillie) would 
take action. 

The Duke of Northumberland, who is neither a coward 
nor a fool, and who does not use strong language without 
meaning it, acted very differently from some of our high 
Ministers when accused of libelling individuals under the 
protection of Parliamentary privilege. He at once 


repeated his charges word for word on a public plat- 
form under no conditions of privilege, and, what is more, 
he published them in an article in the National Review. 





| 
He rubbed in his libel. He did what Juries and the Courts of 
aw very properly always punish with special severity when 
defamatory charges cannot be justified. The jury may 
sometimes brush aside a libel in a political speech as a 
part of the inflammatory rhetoric of the platform. When 
however, the libeller is challenged to repeat his libel and 
repeats it not merely verbally but with the deliberation 
of writing, the responsibility of the accuser becomes 
doubly grave. If brought into court he is expected, hay 
required, to make good every word of his charge before a 
jury of his countrymen. If, then, there ever was a case in 
which a public man should be compelled by public opinion 
to clear his character by an action of libel it is the case of 
Mr. Smillie. We are not going to prejudge the case in any 
way, but we are bound to say that if he does not clear his 
character by an action for libel against the Duke of North- 
umberland, he will stand dishonoured before the country. 
In plain words, he must clear his character. . 

The plea that he has not the means to do this will not 
suffice. Mr. Smillie must know that if he were to bring 
an action against the Duke of Northumberland he would 
have no difficulty whatever in getting support from his 
friends and admirers which would amply cover his expenses. 
Further, he would, if the libel were untrue, obtain exem- 
plary damages from the Duke of Northumberland and all 
the costs he had been put to. From the point of view of a 
cynical lawyer, and on the assumption that the charges 
cannot be made good, the Duke of Northumberland 
has placed himself in a very dangerous position. 
In a libel action he would, to begin with, start with 
a good deal of prejudice against him. Dukes in these 
days are not popular, and there would always be the cheap 
appeal that Mr. Smillie was a poor man, of humble origin 
and self-educated, while the Duke was rich and powerful 
and well educated. The haughty and wealthy aristocrat 
would be represented to the Jury as persecuting the long- 
suffering toiler in the mines. 

Mr. Smillie, in effect, has the cards in his favour. He 
must not then be surprised if failure to take action will be 
judged very unfavourably by the British public, and that 
they will conclude that the things that were said about him 
by the Duke are true. We fear that a good many people 
will regard it as a somewhat unfriendly act on our part 
towards the Duke of Northumberland to try to drive Mr. 
Smillie into a libel action against him. But we feel that 
the matter is one of such great importance that we have no 
other course open. No one can rightly suggest that the 
Duke should be protected from an error so serious, 
nay so cruel, if he has made one. It is essential 
that we should have the truth of the matter tested 
in a Court of Law. The possibility of the Duke's 
getting an adverse verdict, even if he meant well, ought 
not to be taken into consideration. 

Our readers will no doubt remember also that we are 
taking no new standpoint in saying that Mr. Smillie must 
oblige the Duke of Northumberland to substantiate 
his accusations. Again and again we have asserted 
in these columns that public men cannot ride off 
on the excuse that they are too great and good to take 
notice of libels against their characters. They are truste:s 
of public interests and must clear their characters from 
unjust aspersions. They can safely rely on our Judges and 
Juries being scrupulously fair and unprejudiced in the 
matter of libel actions. If they are prejudiced at all, it 
is against the persons accused of libel, and especially of 
libels in the public Press. Mr. Smillie would have an abso- 
lutely fair trial. Evidently he must have thought so him- 
self. Otherwise he would not have dared the Duke of 
Northumberland to repeat his accusations where they 
were not protected by privilege. 

Mr. Lansbury is not nearly so sombre or so powerful a 
person as Mr. Smillie. Indeed, from many points of view 
Mr. Lansbury may be described as the Lion Comique of 
politics. Yet, notwithstanding this, he, like Mr. Smillie, 
stands in imminent need of clearing his character, though 
not from any hostile accuser like the Duke of Northumber- 
land, but from the wireless whispers of his friends and 
admirers in Moscow. The publication of the telegrams 
which passed between Tchitcherin, the Foreign Secretary 
of the Soviet, and Litvinoff, their agent in Stockholm, 
assert in so many words that Mr. Lansbury’s paper, the 
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Daily Herald, has received a subsidy from the Government 
of Lenin and Trotsky. In a message of February 23rd 
Tchitcherin says :— 

“Lansbury does not wish to depend on us financially, but 
wishes that purely commercial relations should be established 
between us; he therefore wishes to pay us a small sum as 
commission for the credit we are obtaining for him for purchasing 
paper in Sweden or Finland.”’ 

Mr. Lansbury will tell us perhaps that he has already 
entirely cleared his character from the suspicion created 
by these wireless telegrams by his announcement in the 
Daily Herald that he has received “ not a bond, not a 
franc, not a rouble” from Russia. So clear and direct 
an announcement as this no doubt at first reassured Mr. 
Lansbury’s friends and supporters, and even a large part of 
the public. They felt that a man must be innocent from all 
dependence upon Russia when he spoke out like that. l nfor- 
tunately for Mr. Lansbury, he did not content himself with a 
simple, unvarnished denial. He went into details and gave a 
lengthy account of the financial position of the Daily Herald. 
This financial statement was his undoing. It is analysed 
in a most significant article in Saturday’s Morning Post. 

Mr. Lansbury, it is noted, first said that the messages 
were fabricated ; secondly, that they were eavesdroppings 
of private conversations ; then he dropped the fabrication 
theory, and finally got on to the highly technical plea that 
what other people said about him was not evidence, The 
writer in the Morning Post proceeds to analyse with 
surprising results the statement made as to the amounts 
of money expended by the Daily Herald upon paper. 
Mr. Lansbury appears to declare that he has purchased 
since December 4th last a total of 7,253 tons of paper. 
That at current prices must have cost him, “ if he paid for 
it,” as the writer in the Morning Post puts it, £406,168. 
Out of this huge amount no fewer than 5,400 tons (valued 
at £302,400) came irom Sweden. All this paper surely 
must have been paid for by Mr. Lansbury or else given him 
on credit. If the paper was paid for, where did the money 
come from? Mr. Lansbury’s account of the money the 
Daily Herald has at its disposal shows quite inadequate 
sums. The total amount of the first debentures is £67,733, 
while the second debentures amount to £13,600. [Here we 
may mention that among the second debenture holders 
are Zaghlul Pasha, the Egyptian Separatist; Major 
Graham Pole, of the Indian Home Rule Movement; and 
Mr. Francis Meynell.] Obviously these sums are not 
adequate for the purchase of the vast quantity of paper 
obtained. But perhaps it will be said that Mr. Lansbury 
paid for the paper as he went along, and out of the great 
daily revenue received by the Daily Herald. It is notorious 
that the paper has a very large circulation. In other 
words, the circulation each day paid for the paper on 
which the Daily Herald was printed. Therefore there was 
no need either for ready money or credit. Unfortunately, 
this plea will not do, for Mr. Lansbury himself said not long 
ago that his paper was steadily losing £1,000 a week! 
The wireless telegrams place the matter even in a more 
unfavourable light. For example, in the message from 
Tchitcherin to Litvinoff of February 11th, Tchitcherin 
used the following words: ‘‘His (Mr. Lansbury’s) losses 
now amount to £1,000 a week, but will be greatly increased.” 

We want to be perfectly fair to Mr. Lansbury, but it 
does not appear to us to be unjust or prejudiced to say that 
since he clearly had not the money in hand to pay for the 
paper he must have got it by credit. He must, that is, 
either have obtained it from his bank or from the paper 
manufacturers. There is no third way that we can think 
of, provided the Soviet is ruled out. But if the money had 
been borrowed from the bank, Mr. Lansbury would no 
doubt have mentioned the fact, for it would have been 
in his favour. It would have helped to prove his vehement 
protest that he was not getting a subsidy in cash or in 
kind from the Russian Soviet. 

Therefore we are driven to the conclusion that he did 
get the paper on credit and apparently from a Scandi- 
havian company. But it is notorious that paper-makers 
&re not philanthropists and do not, though for never so 
noble a cause, give away paper gratis. They would cer- 
tainly want from a foreign newspaper either cash down or 
guarantees from powerful people which would be as good 
as cash. In view of this fact, we are driven back on the 


statement of the wireless te!egrams which point to 


a credit provided by the Soviet. But if this is the 
explanation, then when Mr. Lansbury says he has had 
“not a bond, not a franc, not a rouble ” from his Russian 
friends, he is drawing a fine distinction between money 
and money’s worth. He reminds us, in fact, of the 
indignant fiancé who, when asked by the lady’s father 
whether he was in debt, replied that he did not owe six- 
pence. When further pressed, he exclaimed, “I have not 
a debt in the world! Only yesterday I borrowed the 
money to pay off every single debt.” Mr. Lansbury’s 
financial explanations are distinctly of this character. 

However, there may be some other explanation of which 
we have not thought. Therefore we join most heartily 
with the writer of the article in the Morning Post in sug- 
gesting that Mr. Lansbury ought to make some further 
statement as to the manner in which he got the £400,000 
clearly needed for the paper that he states he has purchased. 
If Mr. Lansbury does not clear up this point he cannot expect 
the British public to feel any great confidence in him or 
his actions direct or indirect. 

Cynies might very well say that we are doing a very 
stupid thing in urging Mr. Smillie and Mr. Lansbury to 
clear their political characters before the strike takes place. 
“If their characters remain uncleared the British 
people will not believe any statements that are made by 
them or on their behalf during the struggle. Why then 
bother about them?” We are not, however, going to be a 
part to any such Machiavellian tactics. We want the 
truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the truth with 
regard to the Duke of Northumberland’s accusations 
against Mr. Smillie and with regard to Mr. Lansbury’s 
own statements. If Mr. Smillie and Mr. Lansbury are 
wise they will not regard this article as hostile to them, but 
will take it as a sound piece of advice, which will help them 
to obtain the justice they demand in the court of public 
opinion. 


P.S.—Since this article was written comes the news 
that Mr. Watson, who was also the subject of severe 
criticism by the Duke of Northumberland, is bringing 
an action for libel against both the Duke and the Merning 
Post. Mr. Watson has done the right and the straight- 
forward thing. He evidently realizes that it is his duty, 
as a public man, to do his best to clear his character from 
dishonouring charges. His decision affords the greatest 
support that we could possibly obtain for the contentions 
set forth in our article. As the matter is now sub judice, 
we shall say nothing in regard to the specific allegations 
made against Mr. Watson, except that his action makes 
similar action by Mr. Smillie imperative. It should also 
serve as a good example for Mr. Lansbury. 





THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
W HO ought not to feel indignation and contempt for the 


attitude of a large section, or what at any rate 
appears to be a large section, of the British public in regard 
to the present state of Ireland? They have pity and 
tolerance for the Lord Mayor of Cork because he so foolishly, 
nay so vainly, committed himself to ceremonial suicide. 
Surrounded and exploited by unpitying Roman prelates, 
designing politicians and hysterical Press-men, he was 
not able, though his sufferings were no doubt great, to 
resist the temptation of attempting to put the British 
people and their Government in the wrong. He was doing 
what plenty of Asiatics, and especially the Japanese, do 
when they desire to draw attention to what they consider 
some special piece of wrong-doing, to expiate some national 
disgrace, or to execute some act of private vengeance. 
But they, at any rate, perform their misdirected tragedies 
with a dignity and silence which we are old-fashioned 
enough to admire. They do not perform in a tempest of 
highfalutin’ sentimentality. Though the public has 
unlimited pity for the Sinn Feiner who can doom himself 
to death in defiance of the Christian creed which he pro- 
fesses, it has little or none for the murdered soldier or 
policeman ; for the official or magistrate shot in the dis- 
charge of his duty. There is no pity for the wretched 
farmer or landowner who has been taken in his bed and 
shot because he has incurred the enmity of some self- 
appointed Sinn Fein official; none for the Protestants 





and loyalists of Londonderry and Belfast who have seen 
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eivil war organized in their streets by cruel and ruthless 
conspirators. Having made the South and West of Ireland 
a hell upon earth, these men now wreak vengeance upon 
men of North-East Ulster—men whose only crime is their 
determination to maintain the cause of civil and religious 
liberty and to continue loyal to the Empire which they have 
done so much to found and to maintain. Owing to the 
gift of offensive and mendacious rhetoric, so often possessed 
by the Celt, and to the tongue-tied nature of the men of 
English or Scotch birth, people here have been persuaded 
to regard the Protestant inhabitants of Ulster as looking 
upon the street battles, such as have been proceeding 
during the past week, as something tolerable, if not 
indeed delightful. It has been insinuated for the past 
twenty years that the men of Belfast positively love riots 
and the risks of sudden death, and find immense satisfaction 
in going into the streets and killing and maltreating their 
Roman Catholic neighbours. Nothing could possibly be 
further from the truth. The Ulster workers are as fond 
of a quiet life as their. fellows in our English or Scotch 
cities. The Belfast man does not want to be shot down in 
the streets or to have his house burnt over his head any 
more than the ordinary inhabitant of London or Leeds. 
He is no coward, as he showed the world when the people 
of South and West Ireland were leaving it to the others 
to fight their battles at the front, but he certainly has no 
liking for outrage and civil war. It is merely to create 
prejudice that the people of Southern Ireland have in- 
stilled into the minds of so many Englishmen the fantastic 
notion that the Ulster Protestant is a persecuting savage. 
The average Ulsterman in hard work, temperance, 
thrift, self-respect and general good citizenship need 
fear no comparison with the best men of the best urban 
populations in Great Britain. 

But this lavishing of pity and sympathy on those who 
make cruelty and falsehood their instruments of rebellion, 
on the bitter and cynical enemies of England, and the 
withholding of it from men who have stood by us in the 
past—1.e., from those who have nothing to do with treason 
and midnight murder, and whose only crime is their 
determination to remain our friends—by no means com- 
pletes the tale of sentimental folly with which we are 
dealing. 

We see experienced statesmen and powerful newspapers, 
by talking and by writing, suggesting that the British 
nation are hardening their hearts like Pharaoh and refusing 
to allow the poor enslaved people of Ireland to escape from 
their secular agony and “ to live at last in peace and plenty, 
friends with all, and enemies to none, in a condition of ideal 
self-determination.”” That would be a pretty picture if it 
were true. No upbraiding would be needed of the British 
public for desiring that such an earthly paradise should be 
rushed into existence. But it is not true. The true facts 
of the situation are very different. 

Without any fear of contradiction we make the following 
statements :-— 


At any moment that part of Ireland in which the 
majority of people desire complete independence and a 
national existence of their own can have it for the asking, 
and practically upon any conditions they may choose. If 
they only want to have local self-determination, but to 
remain within the Enpire, they can claim the arrangements 
of the present Home Rule Bill—arrangements under which 
they will get the most generous terms ever offered to an 
insurgent province. They will get not only the right to 
rule themselves but the right very largely to rule us, and 
in addition they will obtain in effect a subsidy from the 
long-suffering English and Scotch tax-payers of some seven 
or eight millions a year. If this is not enough, it is an open 
secret that if they ask for it, to the accompaniment not of 
midnight murder, but of a decent declaration that they 
cannot endure to be in the Empire at all, the South and 
West of Ireland may have Cuban terms. If they are not 
actually granted to begin with the name of a republic, they 
will soon be enabled to obtain the thing under a Celtic alias. 
The House of Commons would not bring on another Irish 
crisis to prevent an Irish Dominion calling itself a Common- 
wealth, or whatever is the Celtic pseudonym for a non- 
monarchical polity. 

No doubt what we have called Cuban terms (or even the 
trection of the South and West of Ireland into new States 
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of the Church in the charge of a Cardinal Legate appointed 
to play the part of monarch or Papal Viceroy) could not 
be accompanied by a large annual subsidy. Even the 
worst Irish haters of England would hardly expect the 
English nation to become tributary to an Irish republic 
A man may be generous to a partner who starts a branch 
business, but that generosity cannot be claimed by one 
who leaves the firm altogether with curses and threats of 
vengence. We may say, “ Erring sister, go in peace,” hut 
unless one has got the paying of blackmail upon the brain 
one does not say, “Go honoured but erring sister, We 
will give you a handsome annual tribute if you will deion 
to step out of the house without a fight.” The desired terms 
everyone knows, could be obtained to-morrow by Ireland 
minus that part of Ulster in which the Protestants and 
loyalists form such an overwhelming majority. They 
would no doubt be given even if the Irish came to us with 
their hands still dripping with blood. If the Irish washed 
their hands and took the trouble to keep them clean even for 
three months the terms would be bestowed with a blessing 
“and flowers,” for John Bull is as generous as he is senti- 
mental. But it may be asked by some bewildered in- 
habitant of the British Dominions, by some American, or 
even by some foreigner, “ What then is all this trouble 
about ? Why is not the Irish problem settled hands 
down?” The answer is an easy one. It is not settled 
because the leaders of the Irish insurrection, expert 
organizers of murder and tyranny, will not agree to any 
terms unless they are allowed to dominate the people of 
North-East Ulster. They say almost in so many words 
that what we offer will be of no value to them. It would 
be a mere mockery of their rights to exclude the right to 
do what they will with the people of North-East Ulster. 
Unless we give them what we have no moral power to give ; 
unless we violate the principle which was established, as we 
were told for all time at Versailles—the principle of self- 
Feiners will hold no dealings 
with us except those of insurrection, and insurrection not 
under the forms of war, but under the code of the assassin. 
Unless North-East Ulster is given over to them, they, like 
the unfortunate Mayor of Cork, will prefer to see the Irish 
people commit suicide and the whole island laid waste. 
They ask, indeed, for far more than the hunger striker. 
* You must not only let us go, but you must let us take 
with us a victim whom we can oppress at our leisure,” is 
their slogan. 

In the last resort, as we have always said in these columns, 
it is the attitude adopted towards Ulster which must 
prevent all right-minded people from conceding the claims 
of the Sinn Feiners. Nothing could be more significant, 
nothing more sinister, than this resolve to deprive North- 
East Ulster of the right of self-determination. If the 
Sinn Feiners, able and quick-witted as they are, had no bad 
intentions with regard to North-East Ulster, they would say: 
“Let us leave North-East Ulster alone. We will have 
nothing to do with that anti-Lrish community until they 
have lost the unpatriotic aspirations they now cherish. 
We want no traitors within our gates. We will leave them 
alone until they come to us on their bended knees and own 
their fault, and ask to be admitted to the nation of Ireland. 
That they will do so when they see the kind of Government 
which we shall establish in Ireland we have not the slightest 
doubt. But till they do this, as we are assured they will, we 
are better without them.” This is the kind of thing that 
the people of South and West Ireland would say if they 
meant well. That they do not even pretend to say It or 
think it is portentous. We do not wonder that it has 
struck, as we know it has, a chill into the hearts of those 
Protestants of North-East Ulster who would otherwise be 
Home Rulers. They feel it is a dread menace against 
which they must arm themselves before it is too late. 





ACTION SHOULD BE MET BY ACTION. 
FORTNIGHT ago we expressed the opinion that in 
dealing with the Council of Action action ought to 
be met by action. We had in mind the failure of Parlia- 
ment to protest before the Recessagainst the unconstitu- 
tional attempt of a section to dictate the policy of the 
whole country. Since then we have learned from the 


letters of many correspondents that there are considerable 
searchings of heart as to what could be done by the people 
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themselves to meet the illegal policy of the. Council of 
Action, or perhaps we should rather say to meet the 
frankly revolutionary policy which it is feared may be 
thrust upon the Council of Action by the extremists. 
The very existence of such an extra-legal body as the 
Council of Action at this time of industrial unrest is in 
itself a danger. Suppose that the Council were to decide 
either to back up a miners’ strike by calling out the entire 
trade union forces, or else, more subtly, to try to arrange 
an industrial peace and take all the credit for it. This 
more subtle course would strongly resemble the pretension 
of the Council of Action to have prevented war with 
Russia—a war which nobody wanted. Whether the 
Council of Action took the sensational course of stoppin 
all the wheels of industry or the more carefully caleclatal 
course of acquiring political credit for itself by an appa- 
rently discreet policy—snatching safety for the country, 
as we should be told, out of the jaws of a stupid and self- 
willed Government—the danger to Constitutionalism 
would be equally great. But quite apart from the Council 
of Action, there are so many minor revolutionary forces 
at work that we do not wonder that many people feel 
that the time has come for organization among those who 
mean at all costs to preserve our well-tried institutions. 

On several occasions we have described the attempts 
to form leagues or societies to combat this or that revolu- 
tionary tendency. This week we publish a letter from 
a correspondent who is trying to fotm yet another league 
under the title of a “ League of British Citizenship.” We 
ourselves have advocated the formation of a British 
Legion closely resembling the American Legion which 
has been so great a success in the United States. General 
Woodward made a gallant effort to bring such an organiza- 
tion into being here, and it may have been that his only 
reason for failure—for he has had to abandon the attempt 
—was that the time was not quite ripe. Other societies 
which are actually in existence are the National Unity 
Movement, the National Security Union, and the Middle 
Classes Union. If the Middle Classes Union is not exactly 
of the same type as the others, it at all events shares 
many of their principles. The object of the National 
Unity Movement, which we described on May 10th, 1919, 
is to resist such subversive acts as may be roughly summed 
up under the name of Bolshevism. The movement is, 
of course, not anti-Labour. It is pro-Labour, for nobody 
stands to lose more than the manual worker by the handing 
over of the control of the country to cranks and fanatics. 
The National Security Union aims at protecting the public 
against the growth of lawlessness and at maintaining the 
public services. It very wisely explains that it has no 
thought of taking part in trade disputes as such. It 
would mobilize its members only in the event of a deter- 
mined effort being made to dislocate the industrial arrange- 
ments of the country or to destroy the personal liberties 
of the people. As we explained on May 10th, 1919, a 
special plan was laid before the National Security Union 
for saving the country from being overwhelmed by a 
surprise revolution, though we do not know whether or 
not the plan was adopted. 


The plan owed its origin to the acknowledged fact that 
all revolutions have been brought about by a minority. 
A minority, by violent and sudden action, can form a 
large enough nucleus, or acquire the control of enough 
of the machinery of government, to be able to drive into 
the movement those who are hesitating. Outside the 
tanks of those who hesitate are the enormous mass of 
people who will either fall in with a success or be intimi- 
dated into acquiescence. The plan of which we are 
writing was therefore drafted on the assumption that attempts 
at revolution could be nipped in the bud if the majority 
secured themselves against surprise. Roughly, the idea 
is that all citizens of goodwill who do not wish the existing 
order to be overthrown should allow themselves to be 
enrolled. They would not undertake to perform any 
drill or indeed to discharge any tasks whatsoever until 
the moment when it was necessary to band themselves 
together against an advance of the Red Flag which would 
hean ruin and servitude for us all. It was suggested that 
enrolment might be carried out street by street, and that 
the members of each household in a street, instead of 
Waiting to be over-borne by the revolutionaries—to be 








defeated in detail, as soldiers say—should agree upon a 
given signal to meet other households of the same street 
at a particular _ They would then obey the orders 
of the police. Those who were not wanted would make 
themselves scarce, and the able-bodied would, of course, 
carry out what, after all, is the legal duty of every citizen 
to help the police if called upon to do so. The Government 
ae very near to the idea of a general enrolment 
of good citizens at the time of the railway strike, when 
the danger of national paralysis was near. The idea 
was dropped, and we cannot help thinking that that was 
in some Ways a pity, although we acknowledge that such 
a movement would be far more powerful if it came not 
from official suggestion, but from a free and popular 
movement. A proof of what can be done by a wohiadant 
banding together of citizens intent upon assuring their 
right to exist was provided by the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Citizens Committee of a Thousand during 
the strike at Winnipeg in May and June, 1919. 

In our opinion, however, the best model on all counts 
for our imitation is the American Legion, which we 
described in the Spectator of January 24th, 1920. It isa 
League consisting of both men and women, and we cannot 
do better than quote the preamble of the Legion’s con- 
stitution :— 

“For God and country we associate ourselves together for 

the following pyrposes: To uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America; to maintain law and 
order ; to foster and perpetuate a 100 per cent. Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the 
Great War; to inculcate a sense of indivigual obligation to the 
community, State, and nation; to combat the autocracy of 
both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of 
might ; to promote peace and goodwill on earth; to safeguard 
and tranamit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy ; to consecrate and sahctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness.” 
If we are not misled by the character of the many com- 
munications we have received, the public, who were in- 
different or not sufficiently alarmed a short time ago, are 
now more ready to consider the formation of some league of 
citizenship. Surely the wisest thing would be for all 
the members of the existing societies, and for those who 
would like to join such societies, to meet together and see 
if it would be possible to combine their forces. It might 
not be found practicable to do more than form a central 
authority which would control all the societies, leaving 
them to carry out their special objects in a kind of loose 
federation inspired, however, by one purpose. But it 
would be much better if all the societies which really want 
the same thing could be fused into one body. 

Hitherto when any such suggestions as we have been 
making have been put forward no kind of sympathy 
or support has been expressed in Liberal newspapers. 
Such schemes are regarded as going out to meet trouble. 
“Oh, how provocative 1”? is the cry of the Liberal Press. 
It has always been so in the case of foreign dangers as 
well as those at home. Liberals have temperamentally 
shrunk from making preparations for fear of provoking 
their enemies and causing the very trouble they wished 
to avert. History shows us, nevertheless, that the worst 
wars have come when Liberal Governments were in power. 
Let us hope, then, that when an appeal is made for this 
most unprovocative kind of organization among men of 
goodwill to secure themselves in their constitutional 
rights some sympathy may be expressed by Liberals 
who are as good constitutionalists as anybody else. 
In our opinion, a British Legion, or whatever it may 
be called, should avoid all political labels. These, at 
all events, are a kind of provocation which can easily 
e avoided. 

The essential thing is to maintain the will of the majority 
That indeed covers everything else. 

There is no need to talk about Bolshevism, or Com- 

munism, or Anarchy, or the doctrines of Karl Marx, 


— 


or anything else with a definite name. All we really 
want is the safeguarding of representative government. 


If revolution is ever to come in this country it must come 
through the ballot box. If a majority of the electors 
should vote for turning everything upside down, we 
should have to accept the verdict and would try to work 
the new political machinery as well as possible, strongly 
though we should have warned the country beforehand 
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against such folly. The majority are our masters. They 
can have as much revolution as they care to vote for. 
But those who are willing to enrol themselves as good 
constitutionalists and good citizens must make it plain 
that they will absolutely refuse to have revolution which 
approaches by any other road. 

Burke said of the French Revolution: “If they had 
thought that such things could happen, such things would 
not have happened.” Lethargy, want of imagination, 
and unwillingness to believe that majorities can really 
have the will of minorities thrust upon them alone stand 
in the way of a voluntary banding together of the people. 
If the supporters of “ the will of the majority ” took the 
trouble to enrol themselves they would probably never 
have any further or more unpleasant task to perform. 
The very fact that such a law-abiding association, in- 
cluding the vast majority of the nation, were in existence 
would in itself be enough to frighten off the subversive 
minority. Such an enrolment would be nothing more 
in substance than the revival of the ancient Frank Pledge. 
The object in brief would be to insist on majority rule and 
to refuse minority rule, or, to put it in another way, to see 
to it that no party in the State should act upon guesswork 
in interpreting the wishes of the nation. The only valid 
declaration can come from the ballot boxes. Englishmen 
have thrown down in turn the tyranny of kings, of 
aristocracies, of the landed class, and of the Middle Class, 
and we are greatly mistaken if they are now going to sit 
down under a new form of oligarchical tyranny which has 
raised its head in the camp of Labour. 





CHILDREN AND BOLSHEVISM. 

EADERS of the Spectator are evidently much interested 
in the statements which Mr. Tom Anderson, the 
well-known Glasgow revolutionary, has made about the 
teaching of revolution to children. We have received more 
letters on this subject than we can find room for. Mr. 
Tom Anderson is the editor of the Red Dawn, described as 
“a revolutionary magazine for young workers,” and he is 
President of the International Proletarian School in which 
he has interested himself for years. Our readers would 
probably like to learn more in detail what Mr. Tom Anderson 
teaches. We have before us a pamphlet entitled The 
Story of a Communist, by Mr. Anderson. It is No. 23 
of the “* Proletarian School series,” and it contains the report 
of an address given by Mr. Anderson to the Parkhead 

Socialist Sunday School on Sunday, February Sth, 1919. 
Mr. Anderson’s address is ostensibly a description of the 
life of one James Muir, who ealled himself indifferently a 
communist and an anarchist, but for the greater part of his 
address Mr. Anderson forgets “ Jimmie Muir” and pours 
out incitements to revolution, though these are no doubt 
relevant to the biographical sketch. Mr. Anderson begins 
by saying that “ the State ” has taken the place of “ some- 
thing akin to the three persons of the Godhead,” and 
dismisses with contempt all the schemes of the State 
nationalisers. Thus the ideas of Mr. Clynes and Mr. 
Thomas and of the Fabians like Mr. Sidney Webb are 
dismissed at one swoop. ‘‘ James Muir did not believe in 
any of these things. He was a communist.” “ The 
communist,’ Mr. Anderson tells us, “ does not want the 
State as we know it to-day; he will have nothing to do 
with it. He wants individual freedom ; he wants groups 
of individuals to be allowed to form associations after their 
own desires. He does not want government as we know 
it to-day—government and slaves.” It is strange how 
emer A the extreme Communist can resemble the extreme 
ndividualist. We remember reading in an organ edited 
by that arch-Individualist the late Mr. Auberon Herbert a 
passionate advocacy of a system under which everybody 
would be allowed to pay just as much in taxes as seemed 
to him to be right. Extreme communists and extreme 
individualists meet on the common ground of anarchy. 
We need not doubt that Mr. Anderson is sincere. He 
believes what he says, and when he attacks either ordered 
government or Christianity he is not a proper subject for 
persecution. He has a right to his opinions so long as he 


confines them within the limits which the experience and 
good sense of this country—expressing themselves through 
a majority of votes—have set for the purpose of preserving 
To transgress those limits is a crime and 


public order. 





$e 


should be treated as such; but within those limits M 
. ° wir, 
Anderson has a right to believe and to preach what he likes, 
On the other hand, these who disagree with him have a 
similar right. The best thing we can do, then, is to stim. 
marize Mr. Anderson’s teaching as fairly as we can, in the 
firm conviction that publicity will bring, as it always does, 
its proper cures. . : 

We cannot imagine what the children in the Parkhead 
Socialist Sunday School can have made of the passage in 
which Mr. Anderson laid it down that a proper “ conception 
of freedom ” makes a man “a rebel to all governments,” 
During the previous week no doubt they had been jp. 
structed to discipline themselves and submit themselves to 
authority, or at least if they were not so instructed that 
instruction was implied in everything which they had 
been taught and in everything which they had been required 
to do. Yet on the following Sunday they were told that 
all discipline was rubbish, that rebellion, so far from being 
“as the sin of witchcraft,” was a positive virtue, and that 
the supreme aim of their lives when they grew up would 
be to follow their own interests selfishly. Mr. Anderson, 
in describing how oppression goes on through Governments, 
declares :— 

“The man, woman or child who said anything against their 

State and their State rule they cast into prison and deprived 
them of every right belonging to human beings, simply becausa 
they would not submit to what their State said they should do. 
One can scarcely believe this, and yet it is only too true.” 
“Ts it true? Did it really happen ?” are the instinctive 
questions of children to the story-teller. Mr. Anderson 
does not even wait for the questions to be asked. He lays 
on the emphasis—‘ it is all too true.”” So the child goes 
away seriously believing that in this country men and 
women who want to be free, or who say what they are 
thinking, are clapped into prison and are not even treated 
as human beings. Poor children, what a world they must 
think they are living in—if they believe Mr. Anderson! 
Mr. Anderson next analyses the kind of “ political action” 
which has been taken against the State. He does not hold 
by political action, because it is tainted with constitu- 
tionalism, but he has no great objection to it if and when 
it is used to destroy the political State.” He says, ‘‘ We 
are all engaged in a class war, and if we can torment or 
harass our enemy from any point of vantage we would be 
foolish not to do so.” 

On p. 9 of his pamphlet Mr. Anderson arrives at the 
nominal subject of his address—Jimmie Muir the joiner. 
Jimmie Muir’s father had fought in the Chartist movement. 
‘His mother was a very fine type, representing the early 
revolutionary movement forty years ago. I am certain 
she was the most devout woman in the city, and she was a 
great reader. She simply devoured books and never went 
to church.” Jimmie Muir, we are told, was “ the first man, 
so far as I am aware, that always carried in his pocket 
Kropotkin’s Appeal to the Young.” Like the Ancient 
Mariner, ‘‘ he was the first that ever burst into that silent 
sea ”’—silent because Jimmie Muir was no speaker. 
never heard him speak in my life at a meeting,” says 
Mr. Anderson; “ he was a worker.”’ His work for revo- 
lution took the shape of endlessly distributing leaflets. 
Evidently Jimmie Muir was a straight man; he used to 
buy the propagandist literature with his own money. 
So strong was his belief in communism that he emigrated 
with others to form a communist colony in South America. 
We wonder whether this was the Socialist Colony in Paraguay 
founded by William Lane in the nineties of the last century. 
The experiment of course failed. It started with seventy- 
five members, and when Jimmie returned to Glasgow there 
were only four left. “Jimmie was a great atheist; it 
was grand to see the smile break over his face as he would 
hand a man one of Ingersoil’s pamphlets, say The Mistakes 
of Moses. The smile was one you could never forget.” 
(Why do atheist writers and lecturers always attack what 
does not very much matter?) One of Jimmie’s chief 
virtues, in Mr. Anderson’s estimation, apart from his 
atheism, was that he would never “hash.” To hash 
means to “ do as much work as you possibly can without 
consideration for anyone working at the same job as 
yourself. For example, if you and your mate get 4 
dozen of doors to make, you would go into it like * hell’ 
and make as low a time for the job as possible.” In other 
words, the hashers were regarded as the infamous allies 
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of the employer. The time taken by the hasher to do a 
particular job was adopted as the standard time, and then 
other men had to work against the standard, as it were, 
for the regulation of their wages, just as the golfer plays 
against the standard score of the intolerable Colonel 
Bogey. The example of Jimmie who would not hash is 
therefore held up to the girls and boys of the Proletarian 
school: “It is yours to regulate the day’s work; leave 
it to no other one. This is one of the powerful functions 
of the workers in the various departments—to decide 
what is to be the amount.” Mr. Anderson justifies this 
injunction by quoting the Marxian fallacy that “ every- 
thing you see in the world is created by labour.” 

Although Jimmie would not be a hasher, he did for a 
time become a “ gaffer.” He regarded the extra pay he 
received in his gaffer’s job as “ blood-money.” He spent 
his blood-money in buying pamphlets to give away. “ And 
that is what Jimmy did, and his gaffer’s job lasted him 
three months, for he lifted his tools from the shop and started 
on another job. And his bess said he was a bloody fool.” 
The mention of gaffers is enough to set Mr. Anderson off 
describing the proper attitude of workers towards gaffers. 
“Look up there, he’s coming!” he tells the children is a 
current phrase in the factories. He then goes on to urge 
children to ask their fathers why this phrase is used when 
the gaffer is seen approaching. ‘ Father will cough and 
in his very best language tell you that it is meant to 
warn you to get your eye on the job, and if you happen 
to be talking to the man at the next machine that it is 
time you were back at your own machine.” Altogether 
this is a pleasant little essay in deception as a principle 
of life—a principle with which children are invited 
to associate their own parents! Daring in defying the 
gaffer is what Mr. Anderson tries to inculcate, and for 
this purpose he describes an episode in which “a brave 
woman ’’ named Mary Davis adopted the proper attitude 
towards a gaffer. The gaffer dismissed her because “ she 
had committed an offence against the rules of the factory. 
.., She looked straight in the gaffer’s face and said: 
‘If I leave next Saturday you will be a dead man before 
the following Saturday.’ It took some courage and 
strength of character to say that.” By way of other 
incidents in the workshops, Mr. Anderson comes back to 
the grand subject of revolution and again inculcates 
deception as justifiable in a great cause. ‘ This brings 
me to the point,” he says, “where I think I would be 
right in saying that you might enter the service of the 
enemy for the definite purpose of assisting the revolutionary 
movement by getting information of how they were using 
their power to overcome. You might, for example, take 
a gaffer’s job, or a manager’s job, or a secret service job ; 
in a word, you would be doing quite a good thing by taking 
any kind of job if it were done to assist the revolutionary 
movement.” 

Towards the end of the address Mr. Anderson returns 
once again to Jimmie, and informs the children how 
Jimmie used to tell stories of how the rich spoiled the poor. 
“Jimmie would start one, then I would have a go, and 
you ought to have heard the rude jokes that our work- 
mates made on those stories. With eyes full of wonder 
they would listen, and now and again one would chirp in, 
* It’s a hell of a sin,’ and another would say, ‘ We should 
go and drown the swine.’” There is a good deal about 
the rottenness of titled aristocracy, and then Jimmie is 
quoted as exclaiming ironically: ‘ The blue blood has 
died out, the myth has passed away, and a dirty grease 
manufacturer now sleeps with the daughter of a lord of 
the realm. What mockery! What sacrilege!” The 
whole matter, of course, must be summed up for the 
children, and Mr. Anderson reaches the Lenin-like con- 
clusion that the real enemy is the bourgeoisie. The bour- 
geois are represented as cynically enjoying all attacks 
upon nearly all institutions—so long as they can keep 
their hands on private property :-— 

“You might abolish the Church, you might make parsons 
work for their living, you might say there was no God, you might 
laugh at everything of a sacred nature, you might put the king 
off the throne and elect a President, you might say that lords 
and dukes, and knights and squires, and all the other handles 
given as honours from a grateful country, were simply one huge 
farce to be laughed at by any thinking man or woman; you 
might, in a jubilant mood, say ‘to hell with the lot of them’ ; 
they, the bourgeois, would simply laugh. But if you put your 





little finger on private property, all the powers in the State 
would in an instant be down on the top of you.” 

One more quotation and we think we shall have conveyed 
to our readers a fair idea of the contents and style of this 
Sunday School lesson :— 


“The proletariat is slowly but surely moving upwards and 
onwards, step by step. He [sic] can as yet scarcely believe the 
deductions of his own mentality, but, like Samson, he has his 
hands on the pillar, and the edifice will come down some day, 
and that before long.”’ . 


Samson, unfortunately, buried himself in the ruins, but 
meanwhile a little detail like that does not trouble Mr. 
Anderson. 











BORN TO RULE. 

“* JN the first place, pray encourage your subordinates to 

speak up, and to tell you when they do not agree with 
you.” These words were written by Lord Cromer to Kitchener 
when Kitchener became Governor-General of the Sudan. ‘“ They 
are all much too inclined to be frightened of you.” Ascoming from 
one great English ruler to another the advice is of great interest, 
throwing as it does a gleam of light upon the conduct of daily 
life. Very few of us are proconsuls or stand in any conspicuous 
position of rule. On the other hand, a vast number of English 
men, and even of English women, are in some position of autho- 
rity, though it be only in what we call “‘a small way.” Every 
employer of labour, man or woman, is a person in authority, 
every overseer of any work, every schoolmaster or mistress, 
every “sister ’’ in a hospital ward, every father or mother for 
that matter, are persons in authority. For all these “rulers” 
Lord Cromer’s words must have a meaning and must bear upon 
& question which is constantly coming before them. 

A devouring passion for responsibility is common in this 
country. It is the form which our ambition takes. Where the 
Frenchman is content to excel we want to govern. The con- 
ception of Heaven nearest the Englishman’s heart is that which 
suggests that he shall be ruler over many cities. Yet the 
Englishman is no tyrant. He does not want to coerce; he 
wants to be answerable, he wants that as many things and 
people as possible shall depend upon him, and sometimes he is 
very jealous over his honourable burden. Probably this jealousy 
is a fundamental mistake. Yet sometimes those who are a prey 
to it succeed wonderfully well and are obviously, in spite of a 
defect, “‘ born to rule.’’ After all, it has to be remembered that 
our forefathers were not inclined to regard it as a defect at all. 

There are certain able and very just “rulers” who seem, 
even to the most sympathetic and least censorious of subor- 
dinates, to be absurdly intolerant of the slightest criticism. 
They do what Lord Cromer so emphatically deprecated. They 
make every one who works for them a little afraid, and a man 
who is genuinely afraid of another seldom does quite his best 
for him—perhaps never, unless he hero-worships him. Some 
day the temptation to shirk, or to “turn,” or to run 
away will come, and he may not be able to resist it. Yet 
these people who thus cow their subordinates are often quite 
unconscious of what they are doing. In their own minds they 
give the men under them their due, even sometimes give them 
credit for abilities not only as good as but better than their own. 
Such a man in authority is often devoted heart and soul to his 
work, but he must do it alone. He could no more run his business 
or do his public work with any other than mechanical help than 
he could write a book in collaboration. It is his job, the ex- 
pression of his idea; he would no more ask any one to help 
him, even by criticism or advice, than a painter would let a 
fellow-painter work on his canvas or a novelist let another man 
write a chapter of his book. He keeps the men under him to 
their own work. He himself has probably made a good subor- 
dinate in his own day. 

‘When you are anvil, hold you still ; 
When you are hammer, strike your fill,” 
he says to himself. 

There is another very different type of man in authority who 
never encourages a subordinate to speak out, and that is the 
man who has great difficulty in arriving at any decision, One 
more opinion, one more point of view, seems to him only one more 
obstacle in the way of action. His own forebodings and scruples, 
his own hesitations and regrets, are all that he can bear. The 
critical subordinate, just because he is a subordinate, can be 
silenced and forcibly prevented from adding to the clamour 
of tongues. This sort of ruler is out of his place: he is born 
tg serve aad he probably knows it; his subordinates are sure te 
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know it, they despise him, and never give him credit for the 
conscientious man that he probably is. 

Not so many women as men are born to rule. This is rather 
odd, as they have all had a good deal of responsibility, occupying 
as they so very generally do the position of trustees. Excep- 
tionally able women are a little inclined to mental arrogance. 
They learn readily from those whom they heartily acknowledge 
as their superiors intellectually, but they do not acknowledge 
very many and they do not look for them among their subor- 
dinates. On a souvent besoin dun plus petit que sot is a 
piece of wisdom which does not appeal to them. For most 
women all subordinates are children, to be well treated and 
planned for, possibly to be lived for and died for, but not to be 
consulted. This point of view makes many able women very 
pleasant to work for in the minds of the uncritical or uneducated. 
No good woman ever regards her subordinates as some good 
men regard theirs, as mere machines, instruments of use in 
carrying on a certain work, otherwise negligible. Perhaps the 
work never entirely overshadows the persons connected with it 
in her case as it does in the case of a few men who achieve great 
things. Against this theory it may, however, be argued that 
women have failed as “‘rulers’’ of servants. They have not 
placated their employees to the extent necessary to keep them. 
Yet they have striven for their welfare, have given in to every 
demand for wages, have, we think, fully satisfied their own 
consciences in regard to their household subordinates. Have 
they perhaps been too entirely intolerant of criticism, too 
determined to carry out alone their scheme of household economy, 
too backward in allowing their servants an interest in the 
matter? Nobody knows. But everybody suffers. Clearly 
there has been a mistake. The subordinates have not ex- 
plained: they have deserted. 

We imagine that both men and women often determine to 
be solitary rulers unassisted by counsel because they are angered 
by what they call ‘irresponsible talk.” What is the use of it ? 
they say to themselves. There can be no doubt that ignorant, 
irresponsible talk is the most confusing thing in the world. 
But the irresponsible talk of the well-informed is surely of 
great value and well worth listening to. Does it not serve 
to keep the ends in view and the aims clear of the person in 
authority who must often feel himself hampered beyond 
measure by conflicting interests, secret oppositions, and the 
sight of obstacles in his road which can be seen by him alone ? 
Often he is in danger of losing his way. The temptation to 
mark time or take the line of least resistance is very strong. 
Even bis most worthy scruples may weaken his resolve. But 
irresponsible colleagues, if they are loyal, fix their eyes on 
his original plan of campaign and long to follow it. They 
always underrate difficulties and want to get straight ahead. 
They are plus royaliste que le roi, and their advice may be full 
of encouragement. They will probably be for ‘‘ chancing it.” 
Anyhow, they will be against inaction and against despair. 

There is of course something to be said upon the side of the 
“aloof” chief, whether he is a proconsul or only some one in 
a lesser position. A romance surrounds him, and romance is a 
wonderfully effective thing. He is pretty sure of a few wor- 
shippers, of a few men who will work for him as for a god. He 
is supposed just now to belong to the past. But the past keeps 
coming back. Autocracy just now is on the wane everywhere. 
But a love not only of Benevolent Despotism but of the Benevo- 
Jent Despot lurks in the human imagination. Is it a system 
which is quite played out ? We fear not. All the signs of the 
time and all the greatest men of the day warn us against it. 
Certainly it is no longer the fashion. But when we see the 
ominous shadows closing round us of Despotisms which are 
neither autocratic nor benevolent, we cannot help reflecting 
that there are no fashions in human nature, and solitary 
“rulers,” whether their kingdoms are little or big, may once 
more have their day. 





“NOT OUT.” 
HE cricket season comes to a close this week, and no 
more splendidly dramatic ending could have been 
imagined than the great match between Middlesex and Surrey. 
Until the middle of Surrey’s second innings on Tuesday it 
seemed as though Lancashire would be champions. But Surrey 


showed once more that brilliance and staying power do not 
often go together, and their collapse before the disconcerting 
bowling of Mr. Stevens and J. W. Hearne gave Middlesex the 
victory, 


It is undoubtedly a popular win. Lancashire have 





| 
played well, but their powers have not been tested to the same 
extent as those of the new champions. Middlesex may not 
have the brilliance of some elevens, but in their matches with 
Kent, Yorkshire, Surrey, and Lancashire, thus meeting the 
best batting and bowling of England, they have proved them. 
selves the finest all-round cricket eleven, and they deserve 
without question the honour that has come to them. In face 
of the enthusiasm and huge crowds, not only at the last and 
most important match of the season, but at many of those 
which took place in the preceding weeks, it is astonishing to 
recall that just before the war there was much talk about 
the decline of county cricket. There was never any 
fear, as far as we remember, that the game itself 
was losing popularity. In some rural districts, no doubt, 
owing to the dearth of young men, the village cricket 
pitch was becoming overgrown or left to the attentions of 
chickens and geese, but generally speaking the game still 
retained its hold, and a firm hold. The fact is that when seen 
in its simpler—perhaps cruder—form, in local club matches, 
the game rarely runs any risk of dullness. Whatever ideas 
the players may cherish as to the scientific skill of their 
performance, the game is not overcharged with them, and the 
spectators are certainly unaffected. The essentials of the game, 
with all their exciting possibilities, are seen and comprehended 
at once. There is nothing aloof about cricket played under 
these conditions. You may watch its infinite variety at close 
quarters—so close, indeed, that any boundary by Mr. Black 
may hit you on the head, and you may easily hear what Mr. 
White said when he dropped that easy catch that gave his 
opponents the game! The personal element is not shut away 
in the recesses of some pavilion. You may see the batsmen 
waiting with apparent nonchalance for their turn, and you 
may try to glean some idea of what they are thinking abcut 
their chances. In this. of course, you will be disappointed, 
for, being Englishmen and sportsmen—and what more perfect 
exhibition of imperturbability can be conceived ?—they never 
show their feelings. You will never gather whether Mr. Black 
is nervous any more than you could gather whether Mr. Jack 
Hobbs—to assume, of course, an improbability—is nervous 
before going in to Woolley’s bowling. If you are a psychologist 
you may deduce the chances of this one or that, and probably 
find your deductions all wrong. If you are not a psychologist, 
but merely a gambler, you may put your money on Mr. Brown, 
because he looks like the great “ W. G.” and see him come out 
with a duck. But, in any case, you will see them and realize 
that not till the last wag of the tail has the game ceased to have 
its thrill. 

Astonishing as it now seems, however, the fact remains that at 
the beginning of the war cricket in its highest form—county cricket 
—was said to be dying. Professionalism was spoiling the game, 
Batsmen thought too much of their averages. Style was given 
predominance over sport. The inevitable wise old gentlemen 
wagged their heads and vowed, of course, that cricket was 
different in their day. Think of “ W. G.” and Sammy Wocds 
and Stoddart—those were men, if you like! In cricket it see:ns 
—whatever it may be in other matters—that Mark Antony's 
dictum is reversed. The glory of great men lives after them ; 
their dullness is interred with their bones. Looked at down the 
ages the great Doctor always hit fours and was never known to 
spend an hour in steady defence with an average of a single 
in two overs. Critics and experts, and many who were neither, 
argued and debated, and numerous, and often fantastic, were 
the remedies suggested. The controversy was stopped by that 
mighty interruption, the war, but very soon after fighting had 
ceased and sport began to come to its own again, it was heard 
once more. Cricket must be brightened, and now was the time 
to do it. Bowling must be varied. Batsmen already found it 
varied enough, but in the interests of brighter cricket something 
must be added. The googly must be encouraged, the swerve, 
the lightning ball, the ball with a spin, a twist, a jump, a 
lob—anything but a good straight fast length ball. Wickets 
should be wider; teams should be shorter; more left-handed 
batsmen should be sought for; matches should be finished in 
one day. Opinion became so agitated that at last it penetrated 
the sacred recesses of Lord’s. ‘The M.C.C. itself took counsel 
together, and eventually two or three practical suggestions 
emerged and were acted upon. The over was lengthened to 
six balls, hours of play were extended, and matches began on 
more popular days. In the interests of popularity, the last 
innovation was probably the most valuable of all. Saturdcy, 
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the great weekly holiday, the opportunity of the majority, 
now sces a full day’s play instead of, as formerly, often seeing 
nothing but an abrupt or tame finish before luncheon or no 
match at all. 

The game in essentials, however, has not been altered. Yet, 
as we have said, it would be ridiculous now to speak of the 
decline of cricket. In spite of lamentable weather conditions, 
county matches everywhere have aroused the keenest interest. 
Not for a long time has the Oxford and Cambridge rivalry been 
more eagerly anticipated. Both University teams had dis- 
played such a high level of excellence that for once the expert 
was daunted in prophecy. There are some things for which 
our weather can never be forgiven, and the loss of this match is 
At the Surrey and Kent match a fortnight ago 
Some 70,000 people visited 


one of them. 
the attendances beat all records. 


Lord’s for the great Middlesex and Surrey game. On 
Saturday by 3 o'clock the gates had to be closed. It 


is estimated that 30,000 people thronged the seats 
and gangways, stands and balconies, hung on to railings and 
sat on roofs, and extended in a dangerously wide band on the 
grass oi the sacred lawn. It may be said, perhaps, that much 
of this keenness is due to reaction after the war. But if so, the 
argument is all in favour of the game, for no one, weary of war, 
would elect to sit out hours at an essentially dull game. It 
may be said, again, that a game’s popularity cannot fairly be 
judged by its great festivals, such as the recent matches. 
This might perhaps be true in some degree of such events as the 
University matches, where, though the play is so often brilliant, it 
isfor a large proportion of the onlookers but a secondary considera- 
tion. But anyone who has been at the Oval or Lord’s recently 
knows that there is nothing in the argument applied generally, 
John Smith may bring a certain number of “ his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts’’ with him who come to see why John 
likes it, but the great majority are enthusiasts. He could indeed 
be no superficial admirer who could sit hunched on the grass for 
three hours and, when he dared to move to ease his cramped 
labs, is shouted at “to keep his head out of the light ; we’ve 
come to Hearne, not you!” At every ball there is 
a hush as when at the opera the conductor takes up his bdton, 
and there is a great outbreath of relief when the tension is relaxed, 
There is a mighty groan, half of amusement, half of sympathy, 
when a catch There is a quick, strangled shout 
when Warner misses a ball and for an instant wonders what 
has happened to it. The crowd knows—and laughs with him, 
Criticism is rife but, excepting with the usual fanatics, is tem- 
*A bit slow—but he knows he’s got 
to steady the game.” “Ah, d’ye see that? Mistimed his ball.” 
And no game surely can be anywhere near its death which can 
so interest the small boy. ‘‘ Dad—Hendren/” exclaimed one 
boy in a hushed, awed voice at Lord’s last week, when the 
megical number went up and that redoubtable god came out 
from Mount Olympus. The small boy knows his game and is 
not shy in acclaiming his heroes. ‘Good catch, sir!” 
3 ft. 6ins. when Peach of Surrey in the outfield dismisses some 
brilliant batsman. 

Cricket has survived its great controversy and is, we think, the 
There was and still is some danger that professional 
Cricket lovers never com- 


some 


sec 


is missed. 


pered with judgment. 


cries 


better for it. 
regard for averages may do it harm. 
plain of a “ slow” game when it will save a side, but they are 
not ready to countenance it for the mere sake of Blank’s average. 
Cricket has been fortunate this year in that so many notable 
games have been played in London. The advantage this is to a 
sport may be realized when we think of the Cup Tie Final at the 
Crystal Palace every year and the great Rugby Internationals at 
Twickenham. So often it happens that London, that devotee 
of sport, has to learn of the cricket finals through its newspapers, 
; On 
wickets that owing to weather conditions should have been ali ia 
Popular 


In many ways the season just closing has been full of drama. 


favour of the bowlers batsmen have run up great scores. 
clubs have made extraordinary collapses ; mediocre clubs have 
made astonishing recoveries. Personality, that great element here 
as everywhere, has added its quota of interest. 


hailed a Grace or a Palairet or a Lohmann, it is perhaps because | 
Some of us would | 


are a little too near our generation. 


we 

like to venture on prophecy, but we must refrain. And no 
more fitting farewell to a great personality could have been 
devised by any expert in drama than the match in which 


“Plum”? Warner, playing his last innings in county cricket, 
saw the championship go to his beloved team. Every member 
of the team would agree that it is to his skilful and genia 


leadership, his capacity for steadiness as well as a good sporting 
game, that Middlesex owes its success. The cricketing public 
have never failed to appreciate these qualities, and wherever 
he elects to come out for an innings there awaits him a great 
roar of welcome such as he has so often heard as he came down 
the steps of the pavilion at Lord’s. The scene now shifts 
to Australia, Under the captaincy of that indomitable 
fighter, J. W. H. T. Douglas, the English team goes out to 
meet the challenge of that sport-loving Dominion ; and whether 
they come back victorious or not, they take with them the 
trust and good wishes of all cricket lovers here. 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
i 

THE INVESTOR’S OPPORTUNITY (?). 
: _ (To rue Epiror or rne “ Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—Despite the present severe depression in gilt-edged 
securities, he would be a bold man who dared to predict 
that the depth of the depression had been reached and that 
the tide was about to turn. I for one certainly do not 
propose to attempt any such prophetic réle. It may be 
that the forces so largely responsible for the prolonged 
depression in stocks have nearly spent themselves, but 
at a time when Labour is once again threatening the 
industrial life of the country, it is small wonder that first- 
class home securities, including English railways, should 
stand at an unprecedentedly low level. : 

At the present moment any attempt to gauge the possi- 
bilities of the investment markets is hampered by two 
main difficulties. In the first place, it is impossible to 
tell whether the worst of the after-effects of the war on 
the economic situation as a whole have still to be felt, 
while it is still more impossible to foresee whether worse 
ills are to befall us as the result either of international 
political developments or of industrial outbreaks at home. 
These are considerations which may well deter the investor, 
even in the face of the present low level of prices. 

While, however, the situation is one which abundantly 
justifies caution on the part of the investor, the possibility 
of improved conditions should not be entirely ignored. 
Just as in times of exceptional prosperity a prevailing 
atmosphere of over-optimism is apt to warp the judgment 
and lead to financial losses by the sanguine investor, so 
perhaps the possibility should not be overlooked of such con 
ditions as those through which we have been passing for 
some years having induced a chronic pessimism of a some- 
what paralysing character. For so many years the in- 
vestor has purchased high-class securities only to see them 
descend to yet lower depths, that he may be excused for 
sometimes feeling that the pit is a bottomless one. Ten 
years ago many of our leading prior charge stocks of Eng- 
lish railways looked marvellously cheap when compared 
with the prices of ten years before, but purchasers know 
from painful experience how great has been the fall since 
then. 

In the three tables overleaf will be found the highest and 
lowest quotations of some of our leading English railway 
stocks during the past twenty years, together with the 
quotations ruling at the beginning of this week, and the 
yield to the investor based on the market price. The 
first two tables deal with the debenture and preference 
stocks, and in the case of the third table, giving the ordinary 
stocks, the dividend yield is based upon the dividends 





If no one has | 


declared over the whole of last year. Nor has the fall 
been confined to railway stocks, for if Home Corporation 
or Colonial Stocks were examined almost severe a 
depreciation would be revealed. 

In drawing attention to these movements in prices and 
present yields to the investor, I must again emphasize the 
fact that I am not suggesting that the moment is one for 
immediate purchase. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
movements are worth recording carefully noting. 
Not only do they represent a depreciation in capital values 
unparalleled, I think, in our financial history, but a con- 
sideration of the cause of the decline should furnish, in its 
guide as to whether purchases at the present 


as 


ana 


turn, some 
level are or are not desirable. 

Of course the recent war, with its destruction of real 
capital, has played a tremendous part in accentuating the 
downward course of securities, especially as it has auto- 
nodities and the general 


matically raised the prices of com 
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cost of living. Nevertheless, it is impossible to forget that 
even before the war a very great fall had occurred in the 





RAILWAY DEBENTURE STOCKS. 


20-year range *Present 
Name of Stock. of ye. price. Yield. 

Highest Lowest. £ s. d. 
Gt. Eastern 4% Deb. .. oe «. 140 C04 61} 610 0 
Gt. Northern 3% Deb. on -- 106} 47 48 5 0 
Gt. Western 5% Deb. .. oe -. 176 795 804 6 4 0 
Eanes. & Yorks. 3% Deb. ee -. 106 47 48 65 0 
London & N.-Western 3% Perp. Deb. 108} 48} 494 610 
London & 8.-Western 3% Cons. Deb. .. 108 47 48 6 5 0 
L.B. & 8.C. Perp. 4% Deb. .. -» il 614 614 610 0 
Midland 23% Deb. ee ee -. 892 404 41 6 2 0 
North-Eastern 3% Deb. ee oo 463 48 65 0 


RAILWAY PREFERENCE STOCKS, 
20-year range *Present 


Name of Stock. of prices. price. Yield. 

Highest. Lowest. £ sd. 
Gt. Central 5% Perp. Pref. ee e- 145} 624 634 717 6 
Gt. Eastern 4% Cons. Pref. - ee 137 51 bat 715 6 
Gt. Northern Cons. 4% 9 Pref. .. 139 534 54 7 6 6 
Gt. Western 5% Cons. Pref... «. 175 69} 704 a 
Lanes. & Yorks. 3% Cons. Pref. «+ 105 40} 41 7 6 6 
London & N.-Western Cons. 4% Pref. . 143 57 58 618 0 
E.B. & 8.0. 5% Cons. Pref. .. +» 1714 67 67 780 
Midland Cons. 24% Perp. Pref. « 342 35 7 0 6 
KX orth-Eastern 4% Pref. ee -» 141 55¢ 56 72 6 
South-Eastern 5% Cons. Pref. o 170 6 674 78 0 


RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS. 
20-year range *Present 


Name of Stock. of prices. price. Yield. 

Highest. Lowest. £ s. d. 

Caledonian Ord. ., oe oe +» 144 358 374 10 0 0 
Gt. Eastern Ord. ae a «. 1273 275 293 9 5 6 
Gt. Northern Defd. Conv. Ord... e 59ta 27 28 916 6 
Gt. Western Cons. Ord. oe -» 1683 71 7 918 6 
Lancs. & Yorks. Cons. Ord. ee os aa 53} 56 8 0 6 
London & North-Western Cons. e- 198 73k 7 @17 4 
L.B. & 8.C. Ord. és ° +» 183 48 61 w 60 
Midland Defd. Conv. Ord. ee eo @®& 49 50 910 0 
North-Eastern “ Consols ” es 177 77 77 913 0 
South-Eastern Ord. ee ee «» 130) 41 42 10 2 6 

* Tuesday last. 





value of investment stocks. Equally striking and sug- 
gestive, too, is the fact that for a good many years before 
1914 the value of commodities had tended in the upward 
direction, while securities were falling. No doubt the fall 
in the latter was aggravated by the rise in Government 
— at home, and the commencement of serious 
industrial unrest, but for such wholesale movements as 
those which occurred both in securities and commodities 
even before the war it seems necessary to discover a deeper 
and more general cause. 

I think that the cause will be found in some of the effects 
of the years of excessive prosperity which preceded the war. 
It is impossible in this brief letter to recall the many land- 
marks demonstrating this fact, but I will recall one or two. 
In this country we had come so to rely upon our wealth 
bringing us from other nations the necessaries of life that 
our own productive output of such necessaries had seriously 
declined. Not only so, but even in countries responsible 
for supplying those necessaries, such, for example, as the 
United States, there had been a tendency for the manu- 
facturing industry and for purely financial activities to 
expand at the expense of the agricultural developments—a 
circumstance which undoubtedly played a great part in 
raising the price of commodities. Concurrently with that 
development the volume of consumption steadily advanced 
as a consequence of the upward movement in wages; and 
while in the years preceding the war there was a great deal 
of industrial activity and even an increase in real wealth, 
two circumstances militated against the effect of this new 
wealth being felt on investrnent stocks. In the first place, 
the industrial activity itself tended, as it always does, to 
divert money from the Stock Exchange to Trade, and 
in the second place the apprehensions occasioned 
here by the growth in Government expenditure and the 
display of semi-socialistic finance drove surplus capital 
into Foreign Securities. Had the war not occurred, it is 
quite possible that with the occurrence of a periodical 
reaction in trade some recovery might have taken place in 
investment stocks, though it may be doubted whether it 
would inave been very great, for the upward movement in 
wages would probably have gone far even without the war, 
and its consequent effect upon increased consumption, and 
therefore upon prices of commodities, would also have been 
marked. 

That these forces, and others which might be enumerated, 
have been among the main features of the past twenty 
years, and that their effect has been adverse to investment 
securities, few will doubt, but whether they have reached 
their height or not is most difficult to determine. Person- 
ally—possibly because I am afflicted with this taint of 








pessimism I have already condemned—I should be afraid 
they have not, for Labour itself is not only still clamourin 
for higher wages, with their consequent effect in increasing 
consumption, but seems even unable to grasp the fact that 
at least the compensating influence of increased production 
is necessary. It is to be feared, therefore, that some hard 
lessons will yet have to be learned before the real turn of 
the tide comes, through Labour—using that term in the 
largest sense of the word—realizing that the wealth of the 
world needs replenishing and that it can only be replenished 
by the industry and labour of every individual. 

But, in spite of pleading guilty to pessimism with regard 
to immediate developments, I am still inclined to suggest 
that the possibilities of an ultimate change in the adverse 
forces I have referred to should net be ignored. Moreover, 
when the change comes, it seems probable that the new 
forces, like those which they will displace, may operate 
over a very considerable period. There is one other 
possibility, too, which must not be entirely left out of con- 
sideration, and it is this. Should developments in the near 
future lead to a severe check to industrial activities, the 
diversion of capital from trade to securities may occasion 
an early rally in the latter. It would not be a real and 
permanent rise, for we cannot rebuild our prosperity on a 
mere expansion in Stock market values, in exchange for 
real industrial activity and progress. Nevertheless, that 
movement might mark the turn of the tide in security 
prices, especially if as a result of drastic economies in 
public expenditure we get a real improvement in the 
national finances. I append a short table, showing 
that for those who may be distrustful of long-dated securi- 
ties, even at their present low level, some of the short-term 
British Government stocks are at a level offering an extra- 
ordinarily high yield :— 

SHORT-TERM GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Yield, 
*Prevent including 
Name of Stock. price. Redeemable redemption, 

at & 4. ¢. 

War Loan 33% 1925-28 we eo © ec 100 oe Bee 
National War Bends 5% Oct., 1924.. 95 .. 103 eo *&€26 
Natienal War Bonds 5% Oct., 1927.. 95 ee 105 ee 69 0 
National War Bonds 5° Sept., 1928 95 oe 105 oe 6 7 0 
Exchequer 5% 1919-22 C6 oe 100 eo 71 0 


* Tuesday last. 
Thus it will be seen that it is possible, or it was a few 
days ago, to acquire a short-term Government loan which, 
allowing for redemption eighteen months hence, gives a 
yield of nearly 8 per cent.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, September 1st. ONLOOKER. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ma 

CHILDREN AND BOLSHEVISM. 

{To tHE Epironk or tue ** Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—In your last issue you publish a letter from Mr. Tom 
Anderson scoffing at any grown-up person who retains a belief 
in God, and comparing him or her to a little girl playing with 
a doll. . Notoriously analogies prove nothing, but surely this 
analogy supports the point of view of the believer rather than 
the sceptic. A child nursing a doll obviously symbolizes a 
great experience and a greater hope. She has actual experience 
of maternal care, and she instinctively looks forward to the 
greater experience of maternity. If the experience and the 
hope which inspire the Christian are as sure and certain as 
those of the child he can well afford to smile at Mr. Anderson's 
strangely illeonceived gibe.—I am, Sir, &., C. Townsenp. 

14 Stanley Gardens, W. 11. 





[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am delighted to find at last a supporter of Bolshevism 
who can define his doctrine with such admirable clarity, and 
would like to place on record my gratitude to Mr. Tom 
Anderson, who has by such a definition dispelled my last 
wavering doubts as to the fundamental insanity of “ the 
Bolshevik ideal.” ‘‘ Bolshevism is based on the materialistic 
conception of history,” that is to say, on a conception which 
has been regarded as inane, ridiculous, and childish for some 
years by all philosophers, scientists, and intelligent men. I 
need only refer to such names as Oliver Lodge, Sylvanus 
Thompson, and a host of others, to show that the more men 
deal with “‘ material facts” the more they deny a materialistic 
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explanation of them. Materialism, as a principle of disbelief 
(one can hardly call it a principle of belief), has not survived 
the war except among the semi-educated, on whom apparently 
Mr. Anderson relies to effect that world salvation which count- 
less Zoroasters and Christs have failed to bring to birth. 

“ Bolshevism is based on the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
That is to say, on the giving over of all control of the whole 
world—State, commerce, manufacture, and even the control of 
beliefs and morals (use the small type to please Mr. Anderson) 
—into the hands of those who, by definition, are only capable 
of use as breeding animals, and serve no higher purpose in the 
State. No one who has walked and worked among the “ prole- 
tariat”’ can deny their efficiency in that regard, but Mr. 
Anderson must excuse me if I boisuw a little of his sceptic 
spirit when asked to contemplate the idea of persons who are 
too ignorant to keep themselves clean attempting to control 
interests which stretch beyond their own cook-pots. If I may 
raise a side issuo merely for the sake of information I would 
like a precise definition of what Mr. Anderson means by his 
remark that “‘ Moloch is quite modern.” At what date was 
Moloch worshipped? and at what date does modernity (for Mr. 
Anderson) begin and ancient history end? That Mr. Anderson, 
with his accurate and deep methods of reasoning, and hig 
perfect style of expression (“equal to me going” [sic]) hae 
heen teaching the young proletariat for so long a period as 
fourteen years goes far to explain the laziness, incompetence, 
and utter shiftlessness, both in work and morals, which so 
many “‘ young industrials” are displaying at the moment.—I 
am, Sir, &., W. K. Scupamore. 
Swanage. 





{To tHe Eptror or tae “ Seecrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is evident that Mr. Tom Anderson does not under- 
stand his adversaries, and perhaps some of us find it hard to 
understand him. He wishes for some form of government: the 
proletariat is to dictate to the rest of the community. Does 
he wish simply to tufn society upside down? The ship of 
State is net likely to make a prosperous voyage keel upwards. 
In attacking Christianity he no doubt fails to realize the 
meaning of it: he wishes the proletariat, by which I suppose 
he means the poorest and weakest and stupidest, to be dictators. 
Is he misinterpreting Christ’s words, “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth,” and does he accept these 
words as the basis of his philosophy? Is he after all a Christian, 
though a misguided one? Society is bound together by mutual 
help and forbearance, and cannot exist without faith and hope 
and love, the three cardinal virtues of Christianity. Does Mr. 
Anderson wish to destroy the cement that binds us together, 


however imperfectly, in order that the world may fall in ruins? 
—I am, Sir, &c., I. W. Stone. 
Eton College, Windsor. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 

Sin,—Mr. Tom Anderson prefers correspondents who 
realities,” and implies very plainly that Lady Waldegrave and 
others who write from the Christian standpoint are concerned 
with matters that are utterly unreal and unimportant, and 
quite beneath the consideration of “thinking men and 
women.” But what does he mean by “ realities,” and is he ina 
position to judge what are realities and what are not? Judging 
from his letter he seems to be ignorant that there are three 
planes of human consciousness, viz., physical consciousness as 
the sensuous nature, reasoning consciousness as the intellectual 
nature, and spiritual consciousness as the intuitive faculty. 
As the intellectual plane is higher than the physical, so is the 
spiritual plane higher than the intellectual. Each pereon’s ego 
is meant to make constant progrese from the lower plane to 
the higher, but unfortunately in the case of many people this: 
development is arrested, and the ego is never lifted to the 
realm of spiritual life. Such people are as deficient in spiritual 
consciousness as some are in intellectual development, and they 
are therefore ignorant of the higher spiritual realities which 
are the truo realities. 

Mr. Tom Anderson is evidently a case of arrested develop- 
ment, Ile has never reached the plane of spiritual conscious- 
ness. He must therefore necessarily be ignorant of matters on 
that plane, i.e., of spiritual realities, and he is therefore not 
competent to judge what are true “ realities” any more than 
a blind man can judge the beauties of a landscape. Only he is 
in a worse plight than any sensible blind man because he does 
not recognize his own deficiency, and flatly refuses to believe 
that there is any landscape at all. Ono feels that in these 
circumstances a little more humility and considerably more 
courtesy would be more suitable, but these being virtues of 
both the knightly and the Christian character, doubtless they 
are not inculcated in proletarian schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. E. B. 


€ 
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{To tHe Epitron or rae “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sm,—Mr. Tom Anderson ends his letter with the superfluous 





conception of history and the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
For that reason, it has produced the most criminal govern- 
ment known to the world, and has at the same time, in the 
words of Mr. J. Spargo, exemplified “‘ the greatest failure in 
all history.” Incidentally, however, in Russia as in Hungary, 
it succeeded only in setting up a “dictatorship ” of Jews. 
Even the carefully supervised Labour delegates were apparently 
unable to discover government by the Russian proletariat. 
The effect of Bolshevism on the mentality of its apostles is 
_—— illustrated by Mr. Anderson’s letters—I am, Sir, 
EC. Ss. 





REFORMING THE BALLOT. 
(To tHe Epitor of THs “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—The suggestion of Mr. E. T. Good (Spectator, August 2ist) 
that the steady and stable elements should have extra voting 
powers in miners’ ballots, however good in itself, would never 
be even considered so long as the franchise for Imperial Parlia- 
ment is extended in the same value to all, irrespective of merit 
and condition. If it were possible for Parliament to lead the 
way, other institutions might follow; and, though it is unlikely 
that public support would be given to a franchiso which gave 
one man double or treble the voting power of another, a less 
marked increase in value which would tend to supplement the 
collective vote of the steadier elements might receive the sup- 
port, not only of tho latter, but of younger men who intend 
to qualify for the higher vote. 

To lessen the chance of the votes of the more responsible 
elements being swamped by those who have neither ties nor 
stakes in the country, I would suggest the following system of 
plural voting: Every adult will be entitled to a vote with the 
value of 3, which is indivisible, and must be given as a whole 
or not at all, Persons who possess certain qualifications will 
have votes that count as 4 or 5. The maximum will be 5, no 
matter how many times a person qualifies for an extra vote; 
50 no single voter will be equal to two. One extra vote will be 
granted to any person coming within one of the following cate- 
gories, or two extra votes to a person coming within more than 
one of them; these being the votes of values of 4 or 5 respec: 
tively. 

Members of Parliament and of local ruling bodies; heads of 
Universities; Army officers of the rank of captain and over, 
and non-commissioned officers of the rank of sergeant and over, 
with corresponding grades in the Navy and Air Force; owners 
of immovable plant or property of the value of over £1,000, 
if under their own management; practising members of the 
learned professions; editors of prominent journals; bank 
Managers; managing employers, managers, foremen and 
gangers over 10 skilled, or 25 unskilled, hands; trades union 
agents; farmers tilling their own farms; householders living 
in their own houses; married men supporting wife and child 
or children. The list might be extended, always bearing in 
mind that it is intended for none save those whose position 
implies that they have acquired a sense or responsibility, or 
whose ties in this country should have that effect. Those who 
qualify twice, and have 5 votes, we may call Class A; possessors 
of 4 votes, Class B; and those without ties or responsibilities, 
Class C. In number of heads, Class C is far more numerous 
than A and B, though the aggregate of intelligence, experience 
and responsibility in the latter classes is probably equally in 
advance of C. While numbers will still prevail in the ballot 
box, an adjustment on the lines indicated will make the votes 
of 3 voters in Class A equal to 5 in Class C, and 3 in Class B 
will equal 4 in Class C. 

The preponderating numbers of Class C will probably still 
seo them in a majority, though not in an overwhelming one. 
Also, there will be a good deal of overlapping. I have men- 
tioned the steady young Class C men. There will also be not a 
few Class B voters who will side with irresponsibility and 
recklessness, and whose very qualification for the extra vote 
may be a rash merriage. But these exceptions will not affect 
the general issue. The same idea, modified to suit industrial 
ballots, would tend to reduce the number of unnecessary 
strikes, and, while acting as a deterrent on the “ wild man, * 
would unify and strengthen the forces of labour as a whole.— 
I am, Sir, &c., JENKIN JENKINS. 
Gelly, Cymmer (Port Talbot), Glamorgan, 





THE POWER OF THE UNMARRIED MAN IN THE 
TRADE UNION BALLOT. 

(To tHe Epiton or tre “ Specraros.’’] 

Srr,— It’s the single men who will vote for a strike; for they 
have nothing to carry and no kiddies to feed. Our Association 
admits lads at sixteen into full membership, and they pay 
their bob a week. It’s them that’ll vote for a strike, and then 
expect more money.” These words were said by a miner in 
presence of other miners to the Labour correspondent of the 





information that “Bolshevism is based on the materialistic ! 





Yorkshire Post. In the ballot recently taken the same voting 
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power was accorded to the young man who had no family 
responsibilities, who had neither the power nor the desire to 
understand the issues to be decided, and whose feelings favoured 
rash courses, as to the man who had lived through a dozen 
strikes, who could estimate the chances and vividly realize the 
consequences of failure, and who had a family to maintain. 
Should the strike last more than a fortnight the young man 
will be dependent entirely on his father for the means of sub- 
sistence, yet he will vote light-heartedly for a strike, while the 
father’s mind is distracted with the prospect of the early ex- 
haustion of his financial resouces, with the probability of the 
children’s health being impaired through underfeeding for a 
long or short period, and with the certainty of resuming work 
under the burden of a debt. The young man, moreover, will 
speak with disrespect of the class to which his father belongs: 
“Old fogies who would carry their peace policy to the length 
of bringing wages far below the poverty line; we must cheek 
the employers up and show fight whenever our interests are 
at stake.”” Attempts are not now made to bring, under these 
circumstances, social ostracism upon the moderate class, but a 
sentiment of contempt may be spread which would have effect 
on the people who have not the strength to go against the 
current of public feeling. 

Those young men do not consider that they should trouble 
their minds about the consequences of a disastrous strike. Even 
if the conditions of life should be too hard for families, they 
could live with some degree of comfort. In their own 
language, “ Their cap covers their family, and they could 
emigrate if they regarded the reward of labour in this country 
as too low.”” Some of them do emigrate when the standard 
of living is lowered, but the bulk of them severely limit their 
mobility by marrying, and then, when their minds, in conse- 
quence of family cares, are filled with dread at the prospect of 
a strike, they condemn the system under which their votes are 
nullified by the class who can, if they choose, run away from 
the conseqfences of their actions. Where a large class, dis- 
regarding the merits of a dispute, carries out what is called 
a “bold poliey,”’ the result of a ballot cannot be regarded as 
an expression of intelligent opinion; and the opposing party, 
whether Capitalists or th8 Government, might believe that 
though the majority was against them, the opinion of the intel- 
ligent men was really with them. A very slight acquaintance 
with industrial affairs would enable any one to understand that 
the present is no time for rash courses or ill-considered policies. 
If the miners should be impoverished by a strike they would 
be powerless in face of the trade depression which is predicted 
by competent authorities. 

This defect in the Trade Union system of voting has long 
heen recognized in Trade Union circles, but no influential 
Labour leader is bold enough to advocate a limitation which, 
it is believed, would prevent young men from joining the 
unions. A class, however, who, besides being well able to spare 
the Trade Union contributions, have not yet acquired the 
power of looking far ahead, are not likely to be deterred by 
an age limit which the community would regard as reasonable. 
With twenty-five years as the age limit a large proportion of 
this class would be disfranchised, and these would be the 
portion with the least experience of public affairs and the 
least power of foresight. Thies would not be the only inequality 
existing for the benefit of married members. A married man 
does not pay a larger contribution than a single one, but during 
a stoppage he receives an allowance from the Union in respect 
of his children. In view of the bearing of a great strike in 
the public interest the Government could reasonably assume 
the power of enforcing this age limit; and if the exercise of 
that power involved the control of the ballot by State officials, 
that would put an end to the abuses now existing in connexion 
with the ballot.—I am, Sir, &c., A CoaL-m1ntr. 





THE MIDDLE CLASSES UNION. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—May I claim the courtesy of your columns in order to 
remove one or two misapprehensions which appear to exist in 
the mind of “A Loyal Citizen”? In the first place he refers 
to this organization as the “ Middle Class Union,” rightly 
regarding it as “unfortunate” and as “not appealing to 
people.” The correct title of the Union is the Middle Classes 
Union, a title intended to convey the idea of a union of the 
middle classes. It is only fair to assume that the “ Loyal 
Citizen” has not studied the literature of this Union, or he 
would have realized that our appeal is to all those who are not 
defended on the one hand by organized capital or on the other 
by organized labour, quite regardless of social distinctions or 
financial standing. Our membership does, in fact, include 
representatives of the peerage and members of Trade Unions, 
as well as vast numbers of those between, whether professional 
or manual workers. 

It may with truth be said that the Middle Classes Union is 








the only organized body in existence at the moment which 
represents that which your correspondent is apparently seek. 
ing. Its membership requires six figures to record it, and it 
has already over 200 branches established throughout Great 
Britain. Its record of accomplishments during the past twelve 
months is one of which no similar organization need }yq 
ashamed. Indeed, it may safely be stated that no existing 
organization can lay claim to such a record. It is to he 
regretted that loyal citizens ate content to allow a mere name 
to become a deterrent in the face of such real danger as exicts 
in this and other countries from the work of violent extrem. 
ists and their deluded followers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Max Or.ey 
(A Member of the Middle Classes Union). 





PROPOSED LEAGUE OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP. 
[To tar Evitor or tre “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of your correspondent 
“Loyal Citizen” in last week’s Spectator, suggesting the 
formation of a League of British Citizenship, may I, through 
the courtesy of your columns, inform him, and any others 
similarly interested, that such a league is already in course 
of formation with a view to making it a national movement 
when arrangements are completed, and that their own active 
interests and co-operation will be heartily welcomed by the 
undersigned? The idea of such an association of citizens and 
citizenesses has been the dream of poets, patriots, and philoso- 
phers throughout all ages, and is perhaps most aptly expressed 
in Macaulay’s well-known lines: “ When none was for a 
party, but all were for the State,” &c., and this was very 
largely realized during the late war, but the same co-operative 
spirit is no less essential to our peaceful successes as a nation, 
especially during the anxious times of reconstruction on which 
we are engaged. In justice to yourself, Sir, T would like to 
mention that the genesis of the present movement was an 
observation of your own made during the war.—I am, Sir, &., 
28 Glengarow Road, East Dulwich, S.E. Samvet Crosse. 





ACTION SHOULD BH MET BY ACTION. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Srr,—With reference to your article headed as above in the 
Spectator of August 2ist, the average nfiddle-class man has 
no particular influence in his suburb, no experience in party 
organization, but little spare time, and has difficulty in making 
ends meet. You say he must “ Prepare for action,” but will 
you please say what form his preparation should take? If the 
reply is, join the Middle Class Union, why is this advice not 
thrust upon him in all middle-class papers? The papers could 
give advertising space in lieu of a subscription. Only last week 
the Daily Telegraph in a leader on this subject entirely 
ignored the M.C.U.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Crose. 





MODERN CHURCHMEN IN COUNCIL, 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ Srecraror.’’ |} 

Sir,—The annual conference organized by the Churchmen’s 
Union took place last week at Oxford, in Somerville College, 
which was kindly placed at the disposal of the Society, For six 
days, morning and evening, the conference discussed the 
changes in the teaching and outlook of the English Church, 
on the one side, in consequence of the progress of science in 
all its fields, physical, historical and psychological, and on tho 
other side, in consequence of the changes in moral and spiritual 
ideals which have resulted from the stirring events of the new 
century. Professor Gardner, in his opening address, pointed 
out that the two causes of change were not of the sume class. 
Discoveries in science, whether physical, historic or psycho- 
logical, if sound, must be helpful, as they extend man’s know- 
ledge of the conditions of human life; religion has only to use 
them for Christian purposes; but the changeg in ethical and 
social ideals may be good or bad, or mixed of good and had, 
and Christianity has to choose among them. 

On the first day, Mr. J. C. Hardwick read a most valuable 
paper on modern conceptions of the universe, showing that, 
while modern discovery has seemed to dwarf man and |iis 
powers, yet, on the other hand, it has helped to bring about a 
belief in spirit and ethical values. Mr. G. G. Coulton, while 
denying that religious faith was dependent on any reading of 
history, yet advocated a severe pursuit of history to the utmost. 
Dr. Caldecott managed to compress into a single paper a lucid 
review of the new turn taken by writers on psychology, who 
make far more than their predecessors of the unconscious ele- 
ment in the mind. There can be no question but that the new 
psychology will greatly affect religious belicf in the near future, 
and, in fact, this could not be more clearly shown than in the 
seventh report in the Lambeth encyclical, recently published, 
where it is shown how greatly Christian Science and Theosoy hy 
have invaded soil which naturally belongs to Christianity. 


Dr. Hadfield confirmed the views of Dr. Caldecott by narrating 
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pa 
experiences in a hospital for nervous diseases. Professor 
Jevons sketched the contrast between the law of authority and 
the law of love which is taking or should take its place. A 
corrective to the somewhat optimistic anticipations of the 
writer was furnished by a paper of severer tone by Canon 
Glazebrook. 

Sir W. Ashley gave a luminous summary of recent commun- 
istic experiments in Russia, and their counterparts in Western 
thought; but he did not bring his results directly to bear on 
religious institutions. This lacuna was in a measure filled by 
those who spoke later, Mr. A. D, Lindsay and Canon Burroughs, 
and by Sir W. Ashley himself in his reply. 

The evenings were devoted to lighter and less strenuous 
discussions, the speakers being more at liberty to follow their 
own bent. Mr. A. Fawkes and Mr. Clutton Brock glanced at 
somewhat different angles on the question of infallibility—not 
Papal infallibility—but the notion that there could be at any 
time a final and sufficient statement of religious truth, which 
may be stated but can never be comprehended in formulae. 
Miss Maude Royden discoursed not only eloquently, but con- 
vincingly, on the duty of truth-speaking and the dangers of 
too cautious reticence in religious teaching; Mr. J. M. Creed 
on the great value of a comparative study of religion in mis- 
sionary work, a point also insisted on in the recently published 
Lambeth encyclical. In the afternoon addresses were given in 
Wadham College Chapel on pioneers of thought. Dr. Sanday 
took the opportunity to dwell on the great value of the work 
of Dr. Edwin Hatch, an Oxford pioneer not generally enough 
appreciated; and Mr. H. D. A. Major sketched the career of 
Raymond Lull, a Franciscan tertiary of the thirteenth century. 

In mentioning some of the readers of papers the present 
writer has no intention of depreciating those not mentioned, 
but some selection was necessary, or his summary would have 
been little more than a-list of names. Nearly all speakers 
accepted the evolutional character of Christianity, and held 
that any statement it, however authoritative, had but 
relative value. Nearly all insisted on the psychological basis 
of religion, and the necessity for Christian teachers to stand 
in clear relation to the thought and the ethical movements of 
course, to be unduly dominated by 
large and very keen, the speakers 
nearly all had something worth saying to say. The general 
opinion seemed to be that the conference was even more suc- 
cessful than those of: past years. 

The question of reunion was not a subject of discussion, 
though the society is keenly interested in it. It will most 
earnestly welcome the Lambeth pronouncement on the subject, 
probably with the proviso expressed in the Spectator of 
August 28th, that there should be a great reunited Church, in 
which the Christian communions existing senarately to-day 
should have their place as groups in a larger fellowship, while 
retaining most of their peculiar characteristics. In the dis 
cussions of the conference there was scarcely ever put forth 
a view conflicting with the new Lambeth utterance, but a 
lightly equipped society can naturally move in advance of the 
The papers will be printedin the next 


2. &, 


of 


their time, though not, of 


them. The audience was 


solid phalanx of bishops. 
number of the Modern Churchman.—I am, Sir, &., 





DEAR OR CHEAP MONEY? 

{To the Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Permit me to disagree with Professor Cassel and with 
*Onlooker.” After I have provided for my necessities (say, 
for the year), I have a surplus which I can either “‘ save’ 
The higher the rate of interest, the more I shall 
be induced to save. To “‘snend’’ the surplus means to spend 
it on non-necessary articles which are consumed. To “ save’ 
it means to spend it on houses, mills, machinery, and so forth, 
Whatever form “ investment ” 


or “‘ spend.” 


i.c., on productive capital. 
takes this is the outcome. 
The rate of interest will depend on the scarcity of 
c.g., of houses: the more they are needed the higher the return 
that can be obtained from their use, and the higher the interest 
that can be offered and will be offered. As the demand for 
capital is satisfied the rate of interest drops till it ceases to 
At present the need of 


capital, 


induce the average investor to save. 
capital is very great, and the market rate of interest is high. 
The official rate must be the same unless it is to cease to have 
any relation to reality, 

Professor Cassel says, ‘‘ Now if the rate of interest had been 
and the sum spent on house-building had been 
The case is just the 


raised 
in consequence thereof reduced. 
contrary. 


” 


they go together. 


also reduce the rate of interest: 
Again, he says, “If a sum of a hundred millions is spent 


The same cause that reduced house-building would | 
| constrains me to emphasize the point. 





on extensive house-building, nearly all the money dis- 


purchasing power.” The old 
form. The in the street 
provides purchasing power, 


tributed will turned into 
fallacy is here an inverted 


supposes that he who “ spends ” 


be 


in 


man 


“ , 


and that he who “saves” does not. What really happens is 
that, as we have seen, both he who “spends” and he who 
“saves” spend equally: the one spends his money on un- 
necessary clothes, pictures, food and pleasures, and the other 
on houses, mills and machinery. There no difference in 
the purchasing power created; there is only a difference in 
the class of people set to work, and in the ultimate destination 
of the work done. The need of an impoverished community 
is to accumulate capital. Robinson Crusoe did not eat up all 
his stores in order to keep down his prices; he economised 
them and bent all his energies to save capital, i.e., to clear a 
patch and build a boat. And that he had no money is nothing 
to the point, for money is the antithesis of capital, and the 
more it can be kept out of these inquiries the better they fare 
—I am, Sir, &., Westiey Bortuamiey. 
St, 


is 


Nicholas, Durham. 





A SCENE IN VILLAGE LIFE. 

(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—A short time ago the Spectator emphasized the urgent 
need of fuller understanding between the great Wnglish- 
speaking nations by giving Elihu Root’s speech at the unveiling 
of the Lincoln statue in full, also stating that Mrs. Woodhull 
Martin, an American by birth, had given £1,000 towards the 


expenses of erecting that splendid gift to England from 
America. On Saturday, August 28th, another link in the chain 
of better knowledge and understanding was forged by the 
celebration of the ‘Mayflower’ tercentenary on Mrs. 
Woodhull Martin’s beautiful estate at Bredon’s 
Norton. The sun shone upon the’ gathering, and 
the whole village, besides many visitors from far and 


near, assembled on the lawn of the beautiful old Elizabethan 
manor house at the foot of historic Bredon Hill, where Queen 
Boadicea once had a camp, and within sight of Evesham, 
Worcester, and many other places full of memories of decisive 
moments in English history. In this old manor house once 
lived John Copley, one of the gentleman adventurers who 
joined Ralegh in his expedition to Virginia, as well as many 
from the neighbouring towns and villages. Appropriately 
enough, therefore, the village féte began with a representation 
of Sir Walter Ralegh being introduced to these adventurous 
spirits, and showing to the assembled company the potato and 
pipe of tobacco which he had brought back from a previous 


voyage and introduced into England. In the next scene a 
company, appropriately dressed to represent the Pilgrim 
Fathers, mothers and children, marched across the lawn, 


singing the Old Hundredth, towards a model of the ‘ May- 
flower.’ (The actual vessel was not King’s 
yacht, the ‘ Britannia,’ and carried that small band of 102 
heroic souls across the stormy Atlantic, the voyage taking no 
fewer than nine weeks.) Governor Carver, represented by 


so large as the 


Mr. Welles, a descendant of Welles—Lincoln’s 
great friend and supporter—addressed the emigrants, 
and that historic event, the signing of the compact, 
was enacted. The spiritual meaning of this emigration was 
forcibly brought home to the spectators by the opening 
address given by the Earl of Coventry, by the prologue read 


Barrett, and by the addresses given by 


by Sir William 
The characters represented were taken by 


Governor Carver. 
visitors staying at the manor house and by people living in 
the neighbourhood, and no more appropriate or charming 
setting for the celebration could be imagined than was pro- 
vided by this lawn overshadowed with fine trees and surrounded 


by low rose-covered walls and hedges, with white pigeons 
cooing and fluttering around. 
We and America are indeed not independent, but 


interdependent, a fact recognized from the first at this old 
manor house, Here the Anglo-American peace centenary cele- 
bration was first discussed: one of its objects was the purchase 
of Washington’s birthplace, Sulgrave Manor, now accomplished. 
A further step towards better knowledge has now been taken by 
the founding of the first British Chair of American History, 
Literature, and Institutions, to be followed surely by a similar 
endowment in America for the study of English history and 
Sir, &c., M. Barrett. 


this letter.—Eb. 


institutions.—I am, 208A 





{We have been obliged slightly to shorten 
Spectator.) 
TRADE WITH CANADA. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Six,—The letter from Mr. F. W. Green in your issue of 


August 28th upon the situation of our trade with New Zeal ind 
I have just been on a 


visit to Canada, and was informed by some large traders that 
they are all anxious to do their business with Great Britain, 
but can get no delivery, and are compelled against their will 
almost solely l am, Sir, &c., 


Maidstone. W. 


to sell Ameri an go 1s 


West Hill, London Road, Day. 
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OUR ORIENTAL EMPIRE. 
[To rue Eprror or rue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your article on “ Our Oriental Empire” in the Spectator 
impels me to put to you, and through you to the doctrinaires, 
Plato’s well-known question: ‘How can the State handle 
philosophy so as not to be ruined?” One might add “ or ruin 
ethers.”” This question nowadays has a wide application.— 
Tam, Sir, &., R. W. Eneuanp Parker. 
28 Carminia Road, Upner Tooting, S.W. 17. 








POETRY. 





SUMMER. 
Summer ! Summer! 
What have you dene? 
The dreams are flown; 
The lust of the sun 
Has overblown 
Daffodil, lily, and lilac bloom, 
Scattered their petals, hot bridegroom, 
Spoiled their beauties, one by one. 
Summer! Summer! 
What have you done? 

Ricuarp Caurca. 





THE HOLLOW LAND. 
Tims on the marbled sky 
Walling this hollow land 
Write something black that I 
Find hard to understand. 


Belshazzar in his hall, 

Belshazzar and those lords 
Saw suddenly on the wall 

Great crooked words: 


A doom, a doom of fear ee 
Something our hearts forget 
Is mighty still and near 
To claim his debt. 


Beho!d before it falls— 
Behold the mighty hand 
Of Nature on the walls 
Of the hollow land. 
F. W. Harvey. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘“‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only msans that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
aosetemioata 
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THE THEATRE. 


“ THE BEGGAR'S OPERA”: 100TH PERFORMANCE, 
On September Ist the production of The Beggar's Opera at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, reached its 100th performance. I trust 
that all other dramatic critics performed (as did the present 
writer) the solemn ceremony of the throwing up of the hat 
—and that bowlers, toppers, felt hats, and check caps vied 
with another in aspiring flight on that day. The fact of 
these 100 performances is, when we consider it as a sequel to 
the run of Abraham Lincoln, a real triumph for most of the 
theories that the critics have been proffering to averted 
managerial heads any time these ten years. Of course I know 
very well how Essence of Manager is going to answer me : “ Yes, 
100 performances; what price Chu Chin Chow with 1,900?” 
But I am ready for him. I have thought it out. ‘Do you 
realize,” I am going to reply, “that Chu Chin Chew is about 
fourteen times as costly a production as The Beggar's Opera ? 
Think of the amount of gold that has to be poured down that 
pump to make it draw. Camels have to be fed; jewel caves 
have to be renewed. Consider the yards of stuff that are em- 
ployed to cover or display the enormous charms of the chorus. 
Consider the orchestra, consider the limes, consider the scenery 
specially adapted at vast expense for nipping off the noses of 
the actors, and consider the two or three complete renewals 
of dresses and scenery. Consider the rent of His Majesty's 
Theatre. Then, turn your mind to the simplicity of The 
Beggar’s Opera. There is one set throughout which is adapted 
by slight but significant changes for its various parts. The 
caste is small, and I have no doubt they are not in the least 
more rapacious in the matter of salaries because of their very 
much greater efficiency. The Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, is 
a cheap theatre, and Mr. Lovat Fraser the most ingeniously 
economical of artists in costume and décor.” This is what I 
shall say. 

Now, it must not be thought that I am deerying Chu Chin Chow, 
I liked parts of it very much when I saw it years ago, and I 
perfectly well understand why people go to see it so constantly, 
but no one would deny the greater appeal to the intelligence of 
Mr. Playfair’s production, and I do want to point out to my 
friends the managers that it may very well be as lucrative to 
produce a good thing cheaply as to produce a very silly thing 
gorgeously. 

One point about The Beggar's Opera will be significant to 
those who have experience in producing—its continued aesthetic 
success when two of the principal parts were taken by 
understudies. Mr. Clive Carey took Mr. Ranalow’s part as 
Macheath, and at the same time in the absence of Mr. Austin, 
the original Peachum, his part was taken by Mr. Wynn, who 
had played Lockit, and his part, again, by Mr. Rawson. The 
play did not suffer in the least, and the acting seemed as satis- 
factory as ever. But I should like to say something on the 
general principle of understudies as the point is admirably 
illustrated in the cases of Mr. Carey and Mr. Ranalow. Mr. 
Ranalow makes Macheath look like Sir Robert Walpole, and 
behave not like a young gallant but like a mature man of 
pleasure. He was a practised rather than a dashing lover, and 
depended for his charm upon a manner and gesture which was 
rounded and satisfying like his voice. Mr. Clive Carey is a 
younger, slimmer and more agileman. He dances and pirouettes 
to admiration. His voice is lighter, his person more supple, 
but neither his acting nor his voice had Mr. Ranalow’s resonance. 
But do you think he definitely made Macheath into a Prince 
Charming, dashing-lover part? No, he wore the same wig, 
the same dignified coat, and his face was made up to look tanned 
and set as did Mr. Ranalow’s. The effect was as of divided 
counsel. He found it impossible in his acting not to be a 
young man, and the mature pose which one had willingly 
accepted in the case of Mr. Ranalow became gratuitous and 
puzzling. Why should not the understudy, if he bears no 
physical resemblance to his principal, strike out a line for 
himself ? It would have been a delight to see Mr. Carey let 
himself go as a gilded youth—young scapegrace, devil-may-care 
Macheath. 

One more word upon the acting. I have now seen The 
Beggar’s Opera several times, and nothing perhaps strikes me 
more on getting to know the play than the great histrionic 
talent of Miss Elsie French—Mrs. Peachum. Her acting of that 
high-spirited old harridan is quite admirable. So great is her 
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sense of dramatic fitness that, though surely young end charming, 
she is willing to have a red nose and act up toit. Sogreat is her 
power of self-restraint that she never, on the other hand, lets 
the red nose run away with her to that bottomless pit which 
awaits those who exaggerate a “character part.” As for 
Polly, she is the true successor of the charming, the arch, the 
innocent Miss Fenton. Now that the success of Mr. Playfair’s 
revival is assured, I have dared at last to read again about 
Lavinia Fenton, Pope, Swift, Congreve, and Dr. Johnson. 
Earlier a word breathed of an illustrious past might—I had a 
superstitious fear—have frightened off the public. But the 
public are now well settled in their enjoyment of the first 
musical comedy, and Smelfungus can do his worst. 

May I then remind the reader of two passages from The Lives 
_of the Poets and the Dunciad with which he is certainly already 
familiar, but which exhibit admirably the characters of both 
the critics and piece? 

Gay, Johnson says, had been disappointed in the matter of 
a Court appointment, but this may be supposed ‘‘ to have been 
driven away by the unexampled success of The Beggar's Opera. 
This play, written in ridicule of the musical Italian drama, 
was firat offered to Cibber and his brethren at Drury Lane, 
and rejected ; it being then carried to Rich, had the effect, as 
was ludicrously said, of making Gay rich, and Rich gay.” 

Pope gives the following account of the origins of the piece :— 

“Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay what an odd, 
pretty sort of a thing a Newgate Pastoral might make. Gay 
was inclined to try at such a thing for some time, but afterwards 
thought it would be better to write a comedy on the same plan. 
This was what gave rise to the Begyar’s Opera. He began on 
it, and when first he mentioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not 
much like the project. As he carried it on, he showed what he 
wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave a correction or 
a word or two of advice, but it was wholly of his own oe 
When it was done, neither of us thought it would sueceed. 
We showed it to Congreve, who, after reading it over, said it 
would cither take greatly or be damned confoundedly. We 
were all, at the first night of it, in great uncertainty of the event, 
till we were very much encouraged by overhearing the Duke of 
Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, say: ‘It will do—it 
must do! I see it in the eyes of them.’ This was a good while 
before the first act was over, and so gave us ease soon, for that 
Duke (besides his own good taste) has a particular knack, as 
any one now living, in discovering the taste of the publick. He 
was quite right in this, as usual ; the good nature of the audience 
appeared stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a clamour 

of applause.” 

In Pope’s notes to the Dunciad it is recorded that The Beggar's 

Opera was “‘ a piece of satire which hit all tastes and degrees of 
men, from those of the highest quality to the very rabble. 
. « « The vast success of it was unprecedented, and almost 
incredible. What is related of the wonderful effects of the 
ancient music or tragedy hardly came up to it: Sophocles and 
Euripides were less followed and famous.” 
_ “Besides being acted in London sixty-three days without 
interruption, and renewed the next season with equal — 
it spread into all the great towns of England, was played in 
many places to the thirtieth and fortieth time, at Bath and Bristol 
fifty, &c. It made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, where it was performed twenty-four days successively, 
The ladies carried about with them the favourite songs of it 
in fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens. ‘The fame 
of it was not confined to the author only. The person who acted 
Polly, till then obscure, became all at once the favourite of the 
town; her pictures were engraved and sold in great numbers ; 
her life written, books of letters and verses to her published, and 
pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. Furthermore, 
it drove out of England (for that season) the Italian Opera, 
which had cairied all before it for ten years.” 

Pope was not quite correct in saying that the person who 
acted Polly was till then obscure, for Lavinia Fenton had 
already played with applause in The Orphan and in Farquhar’s 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, through which play ‘‘she became the talk 
of the coffee-houses, the most celebrated toast in town. Her 
face, her form, her grace, her voice, her archness, her simplicity, 
were lauded alike on all hands.” But as soon as she appeared 
in the rdle of “ Polly,” Lavinia Fenton became the rage. Swift 
wrote from Dublin to bespeak an early copy of her “ messo- 
tinto.” Gay observed that ‘‘ Polly is now in so high vogue that 

I am in doubt whether her fame does not surpass that of the 
opera itself.” “When the appeal to Mr. and Mrs. Peachum 
to spare Macheath—‘ Oh, ponder well; be not severe !’— 
rang through the house in tones of the deepest emotion, she 
fairly carried the whole audience away with her and secured the 
success of the opera,” 

Even in a frank age there was a certain amount of controversy 
as to the morality of the piece. Swift commended it as a piece 





that “ placed all kinds of vice in the strongest and most odious 
light,” but “ Dr. Herring, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
censured it as giving encouragement not only to vice but to 
crimes, by making a highwayman the hero and dismissing him 
at last unpunished. It has been even eaid that, after the exhibi- 
tion of The Beggar’s Opera, the gangs of robbers were evidently 
multiplied.” Dr, Johnson deals with this point with his usual 
knock-down good sense, and leaves nothing more to be said 
about it :— 

“But these decisions are surely exaggerated. The play, lixe 
many others, was plainly written only to divert, cans any 
moral purpose, and is therefore not likely to do good; nor can 
it be conceived, without more speculation than life requires or 
admits, to be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and house- 
breakers seldom frequent the play-house, or mingle in any 
elegant diversion ; nor is it possible for any one to imagine that 
he may rob with safety, because he secs Macheath reprieved 
upon the stage.” 

Not a whit the more is a modern public likely to be debauched 
by the example of Mrs. Diana Trapes. TARN. 








BOOKS. 


—=-_— 
THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1641.* 

Lorp Eryest Hamitton, continuing his studies of Ulster 
history, has written an interesting book on the Plantation of 
1610, the rebellion of 1641 and the long and confused civil war 
which Cromwell and Ludlow at last brought to an end. As 
there have been very few impartial students of Irish history, 
except Mr. Bagwell, it may be said at once that the author has 
evidently tried to be fair, and that his conclusions on some 
disputed points will not commend themselves to the rival 
partisans who still fight over again the controversies of long ago. 
Furthermore, Lord Ernest Hamilton has given abundant details, 
especially about the rebellion, which have been accessible only 
to the specialist, in the hope, we may presume, of arousing 
greater interest in Irish history. Though the Nationalists are 
fond of adducing pseudo-historical arguments for their case 
against England, it is notorious that Irish people know little and 
care Jess about genuine historical research. The fables which 
pass as history in Ireland, such as the pious belief in an Irish 
Golden Age contemporaneous with our Anglo-Saxon Kings, 
could not have survived so long among an educated community. 
There would not be so much hot disputing about the events of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries if any considerable body of 
Irishmen had endeavoured to find out the facts about that period. 
As it is, most Irishmen, having attended Roman Catholic schools, 
have had to accept a grotesque travesty of Irish history, with a 
strong anti-English and clerical bias, in much the same spirit as 
they accept the Lives of the Saints, and they are thus predisposed 
from childhood against modern historians who would question 
their cherished legends. ‘* Truth is faced in the histories of other 
countries. In histories of Ireland it is never faced.’’ Lord 
Ernest Hamilton points out, for example, that Irish Nationalist 
writers gloss over the massacres of Protestants in Ulster in 1641-2 
and point to the reprisals which followed as a typical case of 
English inhumanity to the innocent and harmless Irish. He 
seeks to redress the balance of historic truth by showing that 
there were wrongs on both sides. His treatment of a difficult 
period is not exhaustive nor always clear, but he is, at any rate, 
an honest historian. To English readers his account of the 
turmoil in Ireland during the Civil War will be comparatively 
novel, as it explains the situation with which Cromwell had to 
deal. 

The rebellion which began on October 23rd, 1641, at 
Dungannon, at a time when Ireland was exceptionally prosperous, 
was an anti-English movement, led by the old feudal chiefs of 
Ulster. Their repeated rebellions had led to the Piantation by 
which feudalism was suppressed and the province was colonized 
with English and Scottish immigrants. The author shows that 
the Irish chiefs were not unfairly treated in the redistribution 
of the land, but they resented the suppression of their traditional 
privileges, such as the practice of quartering a host of idle 
retainers on the poor peasantry. Sir Phelim O'Neil, the leader 
of the revolt, had been restored to the large estates of which his 
family had been deprived, not by the English Government 
but by the rebel Tyrone. He was, however, so extravagant that 
his land was heavily mortgaged. His fellow-conspirator, Lord 
Maguire, also owed all that he had to English bounty. His 
By Lord Ernest Hamilton, London: Joba 
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grandfather had been restored to a large barony in Fermanagh ; 
his father had been made an Irish peer. But Maguire brooded 
over the estates that he might have had if the English had never 
come to Ulster, if his rival kinsmen had been put out of the 
way, and if his grandfather had not parted with much land in 
return for an annuity. The author points out that the old system 
of “tanistry,” under which the heir to an estate was elected from 
the kinsfolk, conduced to improvidence on the part of the tenant 
for life, who knew that his son might not succeed him. The 
impoverished scions of old Irish families thus owed their poverty 
to their spendthrift ancestors. But, in the Irish way, they 
attributed all their misfortunes to the English Government and 
eagerly joined in the rebellion. In the generation preceding, 
many decent and hard-working people from England and 
Scotland had settled in Ulster and introduced modern methods 
of farming and new industries. Their prosperity excited the 
envy of the Irish, who had been dispossessed of lands which they 
did not use and had been relegated—in some cases at least—to 
the less fertile districts. It is probable that, but for the rebellion, 
the native peasantry, freed by English help from their degrading 
servitude, would have gradually acquired civilized habits and 
coalesced with the settlers. The influence of their old chiefs and 
of the Roman Catholic priests, bitterly jealous of the Anglican and 
Presbyterian ministers who came with the settlers, unfortunately 
kept the two races apart. The Ulster rebels aimed at the 
extermination first of the English and then of the Scottish 
colonists. They proposed at a later stage to expel the older 
Anglo-Irish population of the Pale, of the type now called ‘ West 
Briton,” and to restore the old Celtic and feudal Ireland of Brian 
Boru. Lord Ernest Hamilton shows how this purely racial 
programme alienated the more civilized Roman Catholic gentry 
of Leinster and Munster from the Ulster insurgents, and divided 
the forces of rebellion. 
the quarrel with Scotland and by the approach of civil war 
between Charles the First and Parliament, Sir Phelim O’ Neil and 
his hordes might have been quickly suppressed. As it was, 
Protestant Volunteers saved Antrim and Donegal, and a force 
under the orders of the Dublin Government held Drogheda. 
But until a small Scottish army under Monro was sent to Ulster 
in April, 1642, at the request of Parliament, the rebels had the 
province at their mercy. The Roman Catholics of the South 
revolted when they saw the impotence of the Government, but 
their Supreme Council at Kilkenny held itself aloof from the 
Ulster rebels and pursued a different policy. The nature of the 
relations between them and Charles the First must remain 
obscure. That the King would have been glad to use their troops 
against the Parliament may be taken for granted. Whether he 
would have conceded them full religious or political liberty is 
another question. In any case, their intervention in England 
would have been ineffective, for the fighting value of the Irish 
Roman Catholics was very low, as Montrose found to his cost. 
Jones, and Cromwell after him, scattered them like chaff. 

The author devotes much space to a detailed account of the 
rebellion in the several Ulster counties, and of the massacres 
perpetrated by the rebels. It is well known that the sworn 
depositions of the survivors are still preserved at Trinity College, 
but this gruesome evidence is usually belittled or ignored. 
Mr. Lecky never examined it, but thought it valueless. Miss 
Hickson, one of the few competent and impartial scholars who 
have examined the documents, came to the conclusion that the 
depositions were in the main trustworthy and that, in a number 
of «cases, they were confirmed by independent evidence. Her 
account of the depositions, published some twenty years ago, has 
doubtless served the author as a guide. Even if we remember 
that the seventeenth century was not a sentimental age, it must 
be allowed that the rebels displayed an unusual degree of 
barbarity. The worst massacres were not perpetrated in the 
excitement of actual revolt, but were carried out, weeks or months 
after, on helpless prisoners, by way of revenge for defeats in the 
field. Early in May, 1642, for example, several hundred 
Protestants imprisoned at Armagh were slaughtered an! the 
town was burnt. Mr. Starkey, a very old Presbyterian minister, 
and his two daughters “were all three driven out, absolutely 
naked, to a bog-hole, where they were thrust under the water 
with pikes.” At Kilmore, in February, 1642, twenty-four men, 
women and children were burnt alive in a cottage by a mob, 
headei by anIrishwoman. Many Protestants were drowned in the 
Blackwater. Eighteen Scottish infants were impaled alive on 
hooks at Charlemont. Sir Phelim O’Neil’s creditors were 


marked out for destruction, like Mr. James Maxwell of Kinard, 


If England had not been distracted by | 








who, with his sick wife, was torn from his bed and flung into the 
river. The victims were always stripped, as in Armenia ~ 
Bolshevik Russia, because their murderers coveted their clothes. 
Doubtless some of the deponents exaggerated t’ © numbers of 
the slain, as uneducated people always do, but it is beyond doubt 
that all the settlers who failed to escape to the towns held by the 
volunteers or the English and Scottish troops were exterminated, 
Miss Hickson estimated the total number of victims at not less 
than 25,000 in Ulster. Lord Ernest Hamilton is inclined to 
reduce this estimate. But, as he says, the numbers appal us less 
than the cold-blooded cruelty which the rebels displayed. As 
the Protestants were only human, there is no need to wonder that 
when their turn came they exacted vengeance and, under leaders 
like Coote, destroyed all the rebels whom they could catch, 
Cromwell, of course, was not responsible for this work. His 
task was to put down all armed resistance to the Parliament as 
quickly as possible. His refusal of quarter to the Drogheda and 
Wexford garrisons was a deliberate act of policy, designed to 
show that opposition to his disciplined veterans was useless, 
The insurgents who surrendered to him were always given fair 
terms. The author says that, before Cromwell went to Treland, 
the practice, in the case of a fortress taken by assault, had been 
for the victor to hold the officers to ransom and put the rank and 
file to the sword. If that be correct, Cromwell’s policy of 
treating officers and men alike had a good deal to be said for it, 
from a modern standpoint. The pacification of Ulster was 
completed, after Cromwell left, by t'e Anglo-Irishman, Sir 
Charles Coote, who with some English troops and Protestant 
volunteers routed the last rebel army under the Bishop of 
Clogher at Scarriffhollis, June 21st, 1650. The Bishop, who is 
said to have been a capable soldier and an honest man, was taken 
and hanged. Sir Phelim O’Neil, the original contriver of the 
rebellion, skulked in hiding, but was at last taken in February, 
1653, by Lord Caulfield, whose father he had murdered. The 
injury that this O’Neil inflicted on his country cannot be over- 
estimated. The bitter memories of the massacres of 1641 still 
separate the Ulster Protestants from the Irish Roman Catholics. 





THE LAND SETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN IN 
THE DOMINIONS.* 

Tue need of a more productive cultivation of the land of the 
British Isles has its counterpart on a jarge seale in the Dominions. 
If it is necessary for our safety that agriculture should be more 
productive here, the same thing is true in a still wider sense 
of the Empire as a whole. There is a good opportunity 
now for settling ex-Service men upon the land in the Dominions, 
partly because there is still a large number of ex-Service men 
searching for a livelihood, and partly because those Dominions 
which were indifferent to British immigration, or which even 
actively discouraged it, as in the case of Australia a few years 
ago, have now changed their opinions. All the Dominions 
are anxious to receive British settlers of good character. The 
rulers of our Dominions, sturdy democrats though they are, 
do not in the least share the petrifying opinions of many oi 
our Labour leaders here who think that the more men there 
are at work the less money there will be to go round. Our 
Dominion Democrats appreciate the truth that the more men 
there are honestly at work the more wealth will be created, 
and that the more wealth there is the more wages there will 
be to pay. Wealth is the creation of man; it is not a kind 
of heavenly manna cast upon the ground without any human 
agency and so strictly rationed that the puzzle is to allot it 
without being unfair to anybody. The trouble before us in 
considering schemes of land settlement in the Dominions is not 
that there is not enough land or that the Dominions are un- 
willing to receive the settlers, but that it will be difficult to 
agree upon the terms of settlement. 

To begin with, the vast majority of the settlers will need to 
be taught. The money will have to be provided for the teaching, 
and further money will have to be provided for houses for the 
settlers. Some Dominions may be inclined to say, “ Though 
it is true we want the men, we shall perhaps be asked to pay too 
high a price for them. Why should we pay on an uneconoimie 
scale for men to be taught the job of agriculture, when we can 
get a reasonable number, though not enough, in the old way?” 
To some extent the settlers who have yet to learn how to cul- 
tivate the land could do so by spending their first year or two 
in the employment of some established farmer. There is 2 





* Land Settlement for Ex-Service Men in the Oversea Dominions, Keyport to 
the Royal Colonial Institute by Christopher Turnor. London: The Sain 
Catherine Press, (1s. net.) 
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the objection to that is that agriculture is, after all, a skilled | there. Fortunately Australia, in his opinion, offers the best 


trade, and the sort of intensive farming which is to be the 
settler’s means of living cannot be learned on large farms or 
ranches. Most people who have examined the problem have 
therefore come to the conclusion that settlement in 
groups where the settlers would be the owners of their small 
pieces of land is the proper solution. The instruction of men 
living in such groups or colonies would be enormously simplified. 
It would be impossible for instructors to wander about a vast 
country teaching isolated men who had taken up their abode 
here, there, and everywhere. Each group or colony would 
sontain, say, a couple of hundred workers. A communal life, 
it is believed, would then grow up and co-operation would 
become the fashion. It is hoped that this communal life of 
settlers would be so convenient and so attractive that they 
would wish to stay permanently in their colonies» Communal 
life of this kind, let us add for the information of those who 
are not familiar with the subject, has nothing in the world to 
do with communism. 

Mr. Christopher Turnor, the able author of the book before 
us, was invited by the Empire Land Settlement Committee 
of the Royal Colonial Institute to report upon the measures 
actually being taken by the Dominion Governments to place 
ex-Service men on the land. A preliminary investigation had 
already been undertaken by Sir H. Rider Haggard, and part 
of Mr. Turnor’s business was to find out how far it had been 
possible for the Dominions to carry out the arrangements 
which had been made with Sir H. Rider Haggard. The Land 
Settlement Committee have adopted the theory of Group 
Settlement which we have already described. They have 
also adopted the following principles in which Mr. Turnor 
fully concurs: that the settlers should be owners rather than 
tenants; that access to capital should be provided; that 
settlers should be provided with expert guidance from the 
outset; that co-operation should be encouraged; that organ- 
ized transport is essential to success; and that the spirit of 
community should be fostered, so that the settlers can build 
up for themselves a prosperous common life. Most of these 
principles are also accepted by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Although the Oversea Governments might excusably say that 
they cannot commit themselves to large financial schemes for 
teaching agriculture, what they have as a matter of fact done 
is more generous than our home schemes. The recent Act in 
Great Britain for providing ex-Service settlers with working 
capital does actually less than was done by the Small Holdings 
Act of 1908. In the 1908 Act the civilian settler could borrow 
up to 80 per cent. of his necessary capital, but under the recent 
Act ex-Service men can borrow only 50 per cent. In New 
South Wales, the Land Settlement Authorities admit the 
necessity of giving the settler “an advantageous start in life’’ 
and of providing him with “the basic requirements of his 
occupation.” 

Mr. Turnor argues that settlement should be governed not 
only by the needs of agriculture, but by those of strategy. He 
would like to see settlement accomplished first in those parts 
of the Empire which most require men of British stock:— 

“The Empire comprises over one-quarter of the land surface 
of the globe. Yet our agricultural population (i.e., all white 
men, women and children living on or by the land) is only 
13,400, 000, compared with the agr icultural population of 
20,000,000 in Germany, with its area only one sixty-fourth 
that of our Empire; or with 18,000,000 in France on an area 
one-seventieth the size of our possessions, and a smaller total 
population than that of the United Kingdom. The gravest 
indictment of our policy (or want thereof) in regard to land and 
population lies in the fact that although we possess one-quarter 
of the land of the world, our Empire is not self- supporting. 
If these facts are once thoroughly understood, they constitute 
the strongest plea for a degree of organization and guidance of 
migration far beyond anything hitherto attempted.” 

Mr. Turnor believes that three principal steps are necessary 
if settlement throughout the Empire is to be successful:— 

“ The first step must be the creation of a central and Imperial 
migration authority with requisite power to deal with this 
creat problem as a whole. The second step is for the Imperial 
Government, through the medium of the above authority, 
to enter into close consultation with the Overseas Governments 
in regard to migration. Time is passing, yet comparatively 
little has been done in this direction. The third step should 
be the appointment of Imperial land settlement representatives 
in each Dominion.” 

From the strategic point of view, Mr. Turnor looks upon 
Australia as having the first claim to settlers—naturally 





opportunities, He thinks, however, that a special effort will 
be necessary to induce settlers to go to Australia, as the ten- 
dency of the majority is to drift to Canada simply because 
it is much nearer. In all the Dominions he notices coin- 
cidently with the shortage of agricultural labour a tendency 
to give the new settler too much land. The right object, 
he says, should be to give a settling family just as much land 
as they can handle themselves without outside labour. 

Canada has already appointed a representative in Great 
Britain for selecting settlers, and New Zealand and Australia 
will soon follow suit. There may be some difficulty in the 
case of Australia, as apparently each State desires to have its 
own Selection Committee. The rulers of New Zealand, we 
notice,do not smile on the group settlement plan,as they think 
it ignores too much the natural independence of man. The 
picture which Mr. Turnor draws of the happy and prosperous 
wine-grower in Australia is very attractive. It may be that 
temperamentally Mr. Turnor is a little too optimistic, but 
after all, as himself a scientific and successful agriculturist, 
he has a very good right to speak. If all that he proposes 
in the way of settlement were carried out, the cost to both 
Great Britain and the Dominions would of course be consider: 
able, but against this we must set the fact that agriculture is 
the purest and most direct form of producing wealth and 
national well-being. The question, therefore, is not whether 
the settlement of ex-Service men would cost a great deal, but 
whether it would be successful. If it were successful, it would 
more than pay for itself. 





DR. GRENFELL OF LABRADOR.* 

Tue famous doctor who has devoted himself for a generation 
past to caring for the poor fisher-folk of Labrador and Northern 
Newfoundland has written a profoundly interesting autobio- 
graphy. Dr. Grenfell is one of those modest and resolute men 
who appeal to the best instincts of our race. He has found 
warm admirers and supporters not only in this country and in 
Newfoundland and Canada, but also in the United States. 
He is, so far as we know, the only Englishman for whom special 
societies have been formed in America, on the model of those 
which supported Admiral Peary. There are at least two Grenfell 
Associations in America, forming part of the International 
Grenfell Association, which supplies funds for the missions. But 
though the author has become a British-American institution, 
there is nothing dull or pompous about his book. His father 
was a clerical schoolmaster at Parkgate, Cheshire, where Dr. 
Grenfell was born in 1865, and where he learned the delights of 
wild-fowling in a punt on the treacherous waters of the Dee. 
He went to Marlborough in 1879, and has some pleasant reminis- 
cences of his old school, though his American printer makes 
him speak of the river “ Kenneth.” Beer was served at dinner 
in those days, under the name of “surpes,” he tells us. The 
printer again puts him wrong, as every Marlburian knows 
that the word is “swipes.” When a match was 
to be played after dinner. a card was passed round, “ No 
bolly to-day ”—“ bolly” being a particularly substantial 
suet pudding. In 1883 Dr. Grenfell entered the London 
Hospital, to which his father had been appointed chaplain, 
He devoted himself at first to football and rowing, but a casual 
visit to one of Dr. D. L. Moody’s meetings, followed by a meeting 
which the brothers Studd addressed, changed the course of his 
life. He began forthwith, in his leisure hours, to civilize some 
of the wild lads of the East End, teaching them boxing and 
gymnastics and taking them to holiday camps in North Wales. 
The present Bishops of London and Durham were then hard at 
work in the East End slums, where Oxford House had been 
established, but boys’ clubs were in their infancy. When 
Dr. Grenfell had qualified as a medical man, he went, at the 
instance of Sir Frederick Treves, for an experimental trip in the 
little vessel of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. He became 
intensely interested in this work. which took him all over the 
North Sea and into Irish waters. In 1891 the Mission was asked 
to do something for the deep-sea fishermen of Newfoundland 
and the Banks. Dr. Grenfell was deputed to go and inquire 
into the matter, and in the spring of 1892 he sailed in a small 
ketch across the Atlantic to Labrador. 

A short cruise up the pic turesque coast convinced him that 
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there was much to be done both for the fishermen at sea and for 
the poor people on land. There were Moravian missions to the 
Eskimo in the far north, but these had no doctors. The British 
colonists who form the bulk of the scattered population had 
neither spiritual nor medical help, and many of them 
were sunk in hopeless poverty. Dr. Grenfell returned to 
Labrador in 1893 to establish two cottage hospitals at Battle 
Harbour and Indian Harbour. The work grew rapidly, until in 
1899 he decided to give his whole time to it. He wintered at 
St. Anthony in Northern Newfoundland—a place which is so 
cold that some Lapps imported to tend reindeer declined to 
stay there—and travelled about by dog-sledge to his many 
patients. He built a hospital at St. Anthony a year or two later, 
and made it his home after his marriage to an American lady in 
1909. He soon found that medical relief alone was insufficient. 
If a fisherman fell ill or was unlucky, he and his family starved, 
Even those who could earn a bare living were at the mercy of 
the traders, who allowed them to contract debts which they 
could not repay, and then bought their fish and furs at very low 
prices. Dr. Grenfell tried to remedy these evils by setting up 
co-operative stores and by assisting the destitute with food 
and clothing. He established an orphanage for fishermen’s 
children. At St. Anthony he went further and founded an 
unsectarian school. He explains that denominational rivalries 
in Newfoundland lead in the remoter districts to the parcelling 
out of exiguous grants to the several religious bodies, with the 
result that not one of them can support efficient schools. His 
own institution appears to have done well, and the more promis- 
ing pupils have completed their education in America. His 
attempt to acclimatise reindeer in Newfoundland was not a 
success, because the inhabitants killed them ; moreover, there 
was not room in the country for both the reindeer and the very 
savage dogs which are used for sledging. He was more for- 
tunate, with the help of friends, in setting up a saw-mill which 
gives work to some of the poor people south of St. Anthony. 
As the years have gone by, these very practical missions have 


covered more and more ground in Labrador and Northern 


Newfoundland, and have alleviated the misery and destitution 
which Dr. Grenfell found there thirty years ago. ‘The in- 
dustrial mission, the educational mission and the orphanage 
work at least rank with and should go hand in hand with hospitals 
in any true interpretation of a gospel of love.” 

Dr. Grenfell has not only had to do the work, cruising up and 
down the long coast in the hospital steamer or making perilous 
journeys over the ice in winter. He has also had to undertake 
lecturing tours in America or in Great Britain to raise money 
for the mission. It would be difficult to overestimate the good 
that this brave and devoted man has done in the little-known 
corner of the Empire to which he has given his life. He evi- 
dently loves the wild scenery and the unending solitudes of 
Labrador, but he cannot say too much for its kindly and 
courageous people. British fishermen are the same on both 
sides of the Atlantic. They are very conservative and super- 
stitious, but they are generous and have no fear of dangers which 
they understand. Dr. Grenfell mentions a poor fisherman in 
Labrador who had given a home to an adopted son and his 
three motherless children, and also to a bedridden old man and 
his blind wife, who were entirely without means. He found 
himself “ standing in speechless admiration of this man,” as well 
he might. The author suggests that the Quebec and Newfound- 
land Governments might do more for their respective portions 
of Labrador, but we cannot help thinking that the Grenfell 
Missions can help the people far more effectively than any 
department in Quebec or St. John’s. Moreover, it is well thas 
the English-speaking peoples should be co-operating in this 
common work of charity, apart from any political considerations, 
Dr. Grenfell’s statement of his religious views in a closing 
chapter is characteristically simple. It is undeniable that if all 
Christians realized their duty to their neighbours as fully as he 
does, the world would sooa be a happier place. 





A COMPANY OF TANKS.* 
Mason Warson’s A Company of Tanks is a personal narrative: 
Perhaps to those who have not had the experiences which ho 
describes his methods do not quite call up a picture. If we are 
not to have strategy and tactics—and indeed we are almost all 
of us heartily sick of the theoretical side of war—we want to 
know, in the words of Mr. Kipling, ‘“‘ What the elephant had for 





dinner.” We should like to be told exactly what it feels like to 
be inside a Tank at night, on a hot day, under shell fire, or 
surrounded by hostile infantry. We want to be given a visual 
impression of a line of Tanks moving up behind the barrage, 
We want to fcel ourselves helpless in a ditched Tank. The Stay- 
at-home reader does not quite get all this, but there is no doubt 
that to those who have personal knowledge of the Tank Corps 
Major Watson’s book rings extraordinarily true. It is entirely 
the fruit of first-hand observation and real experience, and if 
@ civilian cannot say, “It must have been just like that,” 
man who was in the Tank Corps will certainly say, “ That’s just 
how it was.” Perhaps the best part of the book is that which 
deals with the terrible third battle of Ypres—that martyrdom 
of the Tank Corps—while expert readers will be interested in 
Major Watson’s first hand account of the controversial and 
unfortunate first battle of Bullecourt, a battle in the snow which 
set the Australians against Tanks till the events of 1918 
changed their views. 

War books aro said to be going out of fashion again, having 
had a brief revival about six months ago, but there is no doubt 
that the general reader ought to read war books. We are in 
danger of forgetting the spirit which during the war upheld us, 
We all for once caught the knack of real co-operation and real 
fellow feeling. We forgot the doctrine “the devil take the 
hindermost,” which we are now all of us, alas! diligently re- 
learning in “ self-defence.” Defence by self-assertion, by a 
kind of hostility to the rest of the world, is the most 
infectious mental attitude imaginable. It is obviously a 
snowball, and if two or three people in a community adopt 
it they force such an attitude upon the others, individually 
and collectively, Into the workings of this vicious spiral 
the world is now plunging itself. Major Watson's book 
is the sort of war book which it is most meet for us to read, for 
it is with men and their relations to war, and to each other—as 
individuals, as regiments, as corps, or as Tank companies—that 
Major Watson is dealing throughout, and we have the word of 
those who were there for the truth of his picture. Perhaps 
the inter-dependance of the various parts of any army are never 
so obviously demonstrated as in the case of the Tank. Towards 
the end of the war it became a commonplace that just as Tanks 
without field guns were impossible, so were infantry without 
Tanks. As it was the job of the infantry to make effective 
work which Tanks had initiated, so it was the part of the Tanks 
at all times to succour and to protect the infantry, no matter 
what the sacrifice. It was a tradition in the corps that the 
Tank was an apparatus for the saving of lives among the infantry. 
In what section of the civilian community does such a spirit 
presently obtain ? 





A CHILD OF THE ALFS.* 

Txuoss who, while they like “ reflective essays, vignettes 
of travel,” “‘ idylls of the soil,’ and, above all, idylls of Alpire 
scenery, like them weil stirred up with fiction and a love 
story, will be pleased with Margaret Symonds’s A Child 
of the Alps, the new volume ig Mr. Unwin's “ First Novel 
Library.” Those, on the contrary (and the present writer 
confesses himself to be one of them), who dislike the mix- 
ture, and greatly prefer both the imaginative essay and 
the novel “neat,” will regret that such delightful descriptions 
of Swiss mountains and Italian plains should have been 
subordinated to an amatory plot. So much for grumbling. 

All who know that enchanted piece of country which encom- 
passes Chiavenna, the key of the Julian Alps, as the Romans 
called it, a land which holds converse on the one side with 
the Splugen, the Val Bregalia and the Stelvio, and on the other 
with the Lombard foothills, Como, Varese, Lugano and Monte 
Generoso, will have old memories and old delights vigorously 
re-awakened by Margaret Symonds’s book. Particularly delight- 
ful is the chapter entitled ‘* The Villa at Plurs.”” No one who has 
been to Plurs and seen the Villa with the carved chestnut wood 
ceilings will ever forget the awful scene of desolation to which it 
stands sentinel. Plurs was the Brighton or Vichy of Milan at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century—the cool place among the 
hills whero the rich nobles and burghers of the Lombard Capital 
and of the surrounding towns and country went in their horse 
litters to feast and dance and amuse themselves and pass their 
“ Villegiatira.” And one day while they were fleeting the time 
carelessly, free, as they thought, from ail the dangers of plague 
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and sickness and the heat and the discomforts of the city, the 
mountain unimplored fell upon them and covered them. The 
pleasure town was overwhelmed by a force more awful than 
even that of the avalanche or the flood. A great piece of the 
craggy hill-side detached itself and was hurled in ruin on the 
Villas of Plurs. Only one house escaped. To this day the 
huge scattered rocks that strew the valley witness to the 
suddenness and completeness of the town’s destruction. 
In most cases where a town has been destroyed there is some- 
thing to show, some ruin, some monument to the disaster. At 
Plurs there is nothing but the tumble of jagged pieces of rock. 
Plurs is not a ruin, but a huge rock-covered grave. Below the 
tangle of rocks lie not only the dead, but their houses, their 
furniture, their rich stuffs and all the gear of seventeenth century 
Italian magnificence which we know so well from pictures—or 
perhaps even better from the great puppet shows of the Sacri 
Monti. Orta, with its life-sized terra-cotta figures dressed and 
grouped only a few years after Piurs went to destruction, shows 
us the grandees of Milan in their habits as they lived. 

Though the present writer likes best the Alpine descriptions, 

the accounts of Venice and the surrounding country are very 
attractive. These, however, readers must find and taste for 
themselves. All we are concerned to do is to tell lovers of the 
Alps and of Northern Italy how much incidental joy they may 
get from the book. 
We note with interest the quotation from 
Thompson’s “In the Room.” A verse of that terrific poem 
stands at the head of the chapter on Plurs. It is superficially 
inappropriate. Fundamentally it is in spiritual liaison with 
Plurs and its tragedy. 


One word more. 





TROUT FISHING.* 

TueERE is a certain type of sporting book—the subject, perhaps, 
is oftener shooting than fishing—which the reader lays down 
with irritation more than with envy. Its author is too 
successful on the grand scale. ‘* What is the use of this man 
describing these magnificent days?” we ask. “ They are not 
for us: we can never share in them.” Mr. Sheringham is not 
this kind of writer. He makes friends of us at once because he 
does not despise the day of small things. We need only read a 
page or two to discover (if his previous books had not already 
assured us) that he is a first-rate fisherman, with a good deal more 
than average success to show for his skill. But he is attracted, 
he persuades us, almost more by the small day and the little 
stream than by the big. He begins with a delightful chapter 
which treats of ‘‘ Early Days,” eels in a Holy Well, eels in 
Gloucestershire ditches, and trout in a brook near the Severn Sea, 
taken from ‘‘ a sort of secret drawer at the back of the foam.” 
He goes on with ‘* Tiny Waters ’’—such streams as you may 
climb in with a seven-foot rod to take quarter-pounders under 
bushes. He does not care, he tells us, for days in which mere 
numbers of trout make the bag; and perhaps the best chapter 
in the book describes a little chalk stream, the Meon, which 
has a special claim to the attention of the historian in that by 
ifs banks Izaak Walton must have passed many days during 
the last years of his life. 

But if Mr. Sheringham takes us as his companion the more 
willingly to the little brooks, partly because they lend themselves 
better than the big to a writer of sound English and a humorous 
good nature, he has assuredly himself travelled with profit by 
wider waters. He has taken a trout weighing two ounces short 
of eight pounds from the Colne. On his first day at Blagdon 
he landed a trout of 6} lbs. He has had great days on the 
Itchen, the Test, and the Kennet; and of other days less 
successful he writes that he “can point proudly to considerable 
All these have taught him much, and, indeed, he 
justifies his title with singular completeness. Of dry fly and wet 
fly, of minnow and worm, mayfly, weather, wind and a hundred 
tisherman’s wrinkles he writes with the full ease of long experi- 
ence. He has also a nimble wit. ‘“* Ars longa trutta brevis,” 
¢.g., we learn is a proverb which means “ the longer you take to 
cover a fish the shorter he rises.” In one small particular, 
however, a crowded memory fails him. It is a pleasant reminder 
of human fallibility to discover a recognized authority on angling 
literature, such as is Mr. Sheringham, attributing to Sir Walter 
Scott the well-known lines, ‘“‘ No fisher But a well-wisher To 
the game.” Scott edited Richard Franck’s Northern Memoirs 


losses.” 


* Trout Fishing: Memories and Morals, By H. T. Sheringham. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, [12s. 6d, net.] 





in which the lines appear in a dedicatory poem; but did not 
the author sign himself John Richards ? 





FICTION. 


PEREGRINE IN LOVE.* 

Miss Fox Smrrn has chosen an attractive title for her story, 
which is excellent of its amphibious kind, though we could have 
done with more of the seafaring element, in which she is pecu- 
liarly at home. Peregrine, as his name suggests, is a roamer 
who by the age of thirty-five has gained a wide experience of 
men and cities but little of the heart of woman. He is, however, 
himself heartwhole, retaining his old-world chivalry unimpaired 
by an early disappointment. Returning to British Columbia he 
plays good genius on the voyage to an English orphan girl who 
is going out to be married, and rescues her from undesirable 
companions, recognizing, under the disguise of clerical garb, 
a notorious scoundrel whom he had met out West. The force of 
circumstances and his own good nature compel him to continue 
his self-imposed obligations. Philippa’s young man never 
comes to meet her at Victoria, and Peregrine takes charge of the 
derelict damsel, hunts up the truant—who proves to be a thorough 
waster—partially awakens him to his responsibilities, finds him 
a job, makes good his defalcations, and all the time steadily 
refuses every opportunity to “ butt in” on his own account. 
Teddy Charteris, however, remains so incorrigible that Peregrine 
loses patience and finally “ shanghais”’ him to get him out of 
trouble. Teddy, be it noted, was not only shady in his financial 
operations : he was not even faithful to Philippa, having fallen 
under the spell of his typist and ‘‘ stenog,’’ a young American 
who makes up in force of character what she lacks in charm. 
Miss Cassie Adams had sized up Teddy from the first as an 
engaging youth who could only be rescued and regulated by a 
strong-minded woman. ‘“ As for me,” she tells Peregrine in a 
spasm of expansion, “I guess I’ve got the habit of being leaned 
on, so I feel kind o’ lost if nobody’s doing the leaning act. My 
poppa started leaning when I was thirteen. I was the eldest 
of nine, and he sure was the slackest thing in pants in the whole 
State of Wisconsin. Some of us was boys and some was girls, 
and they all leaned, but the boys leaned the hardest. I guess 
I felt kind of lonesome when they were all through with the 
leaning, so when young Edward came along, I just had to let him 
lean too.” The intelligent reader can guess the sequel, but 
before the sorting out of partners is completed, much has to 
happen and comedy comes near to tragedy. Philippa is a nice 
girl, but no judge of character; in her blissful ignorance of 
Teddy’s iniquities she resents Peregrine’s intervention; she also 
becomes the associate of an odious couple of adventurous 
journalists. For the rest the book is a vivid picture of Victoria 
in transition, with its wreckage and romance, its splendour and 
squalors ; against a background of noble landscape we have set 
before us the chequered lives of its motley inhabitants. Indeed, 
one feels that it requires a great deal of good fortune and careful 
shepherding for such an “ innocent abroad ”’ as Philippa to win 
through to safety in a world where stiffs and crooks and Dagos 
and undesirables are on the watch for their prey at every turn. 





The White Hen. By Phyllis Campbell. (Mills and Boon. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This book is most arresting to the English reader, 
although as fiction it is full of faults, having an invincible senti- 
mentality and a fairy tale quality which together make it read 
very unlike real life. The date is 1919, and the place is a 
country house in France, to which has come a ducal family whose 
Alsatian chdteau has been destroyed. These people are repre- 
sented at the beginning of the book as living in absolute penury, 
and this is not held to be a surprising event, but is taken as a 
matter of course for any family whose possessions were over- 
run by the Germans. It is quite true that in England our manner 
of life is less elaborate than it was before the war, but we do 
not see our country squires making their own beds and living 
under conditions which give them hardly enough to eat and 
leave them cold for want of fuel. The book should be read by 
all those who think that the sacrifices made by Brita'’n in the 
war are comparable to the sacrifices made by France. A series 
of quite incredible events restore the family of the Duke de Créquy 
to riches, but unless a combination of an American millionaire, a 
genius for sculpture, and the discovery of a hoard of marvellous 
jewels can be sure to occur, there must be more families in 
France living under conditions of penury than is at all realized 
“® Peregrine in Love. By ©. Fox Smith, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
[7s, 6d, net.) 
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here. The figures of the ridiculous Duchess and her white hen 
are decidedly entertaining, but the whole interest lies in the 
circumstances which are the aftermath of war in an invaded 
country. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— = 
(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Tux SepremBer Maa@azines.—The Nineteenth Century contains 
a long account by Captain Francis McCullagh of “ Yurovsky 
and the Murder of the Tsar.” The Tsar and his whole family 
were murdered at Ekaterinburg on July 16th, 1918, by the 
Bolshevik Jew, Yurovsky, who was in charge of the prisoners. 
The Moscow Bolsheviks approved of the crime, but afterwards 
announced that the murderer had been tried and shot in 1919- 
Captain McCullagh, however, saw Yurovsky last March at 
Ekaterinburg and had a conversation with him about politics. 
The murderer and his accomplices took great pains to destroy all 
evidence of their foul deed, as if conscious that there would be 
in the near future a reaction against the Terror to which the 
Tsar and the best men and women of Russia had fallen victims. 
Mr. R. A. Ussher examines the attitude of the ‘‘ Council of 
Action” towards Poland and suggests, not without reason, that 
alien Jewish immigrants, who hate the Roman Catholic Poles, 
have unduly influenced British Labour politicians against Poland. 
Mr. Lancelot Lawton points out that Lenin is still at the beginning 
of his difficulties with the peasants—ninety per cent. of the 
Russian people—who firmly believe in private property in land 
and are not likely to be converted to the idea of land nationaliz- 
ation. Captain Coote, replying to the question ‘Is Industrial 
Peace Possible?” commends co-partnership as “the only 
practicable working out of the gospel of the identity of the 
interests of all those engaged in industry.” Professor Longford 
writes on “Japan—a Great Economic Power,” giving some 
remarkable facts and figures to illustrate Japan’s rapid progress. 
Mr. G. W. T. Omond has an interesting paper on “ Kingship.” 
The Monarchy, he rightly believes, is as popular as ever with the 
overwhelming majority of British people and “ is now one great 
bond of union between them and their fellow citizens throughout 
the Empire.’ Canon Vaughan’s paper on “Changes in the 
British Flora ” is instructive ; if we have lost a few native plants, 
we have gained many immigrants, just as a number of common 
British plants have found their way by accident to America. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly expresses his anxiety 
for the future in forcible terms, and his concern lest our institu. 
tions, lacking the support of a written constitution such as 
France and America have, should be swept away by “ the 
new spirit.” Sir Thomas Barclay describes ‘ Germany’s 
Political Resources ” in some very flattering character-sketches 
of her leading politicians. Mr. R. C. Long gives an account 
f ‘The All-German Industrial Trust,” planned, and in part 
established, for the revival of competition abroad. Major 
Lindsay Bashford, on the other hand, writing on “ Germany 
and Bolshevism,” declares that the German working classes 
are suffering from great poverty and unemployment. Each 
foreign observer in Germany seems to see only what he has 
been looking for. Mr. Horace B. Samuel, who has served as 
a judicial officer in Palestine, discusses “‘ The Palestinian 
Problem” very frankly; to him the anti-Zionist agitation 
seems also anti-British, and is to be attributed to the small 
class of feudal landowners who resent the coming of an 
administration which cannot be bribed to do injustice. Mrs. Re- 
Bartlett writes on “ Admiral Millo and the Government of 
Dalmatia,” where, she says, the Italians have done good work, 
despite the difficulties caused by the Serbians. Mr. W. M. J, 
Williams discusses Mr. Chamberlain’s heavy task of restoring 
our finances under the ironical title of “The Pilgrim of the 
‘Normal Year.’” Mr. H. J. Jennings states the facts regarding 
“Our Insolvent Railways,” and argues very powerfully for 
releasing them from State control, which is bound to conduce 
to extravagance and inefficiency. An anonymous writer pleads 
for the recognition of Polish independence as a British interest, 
recalling Nepoleon’s lament, at St. Helena, over his “ failure 
to establish a strong Poland, the necessary corner-stone of 
European stability.” Miss E. Hallam Moorhouse’s persona] 
impressions of Lord Fisher are _ interesting. In the 
Contemporary Review Lord Monteagle advocates “ Dominion 
Home Rule” for Ireland in the name of * 











all sections of moderate ' 


Irish opinion,” which is, we fear, but a phantom army. He 
has a “conviction that Sinn Fein is prepared to make very 
large concessions to ‘Ulster’ for the sake of unity,” but by 
does not say what a Roman Catholic Republic could offer to 
the Ulster Protestants in exchange for their liberty within 
the British Empire. Lord Eustace Percy discusses “ The 
Realities of the League” in a pessimistic vein. “ The truth is 
that the advocates of the League too often start from the wrong 
end. They picture how much the League might do, instead of 
making up their minds how much they wish their own Govern- 
ment to do. This is particularly unfortunate in the case of 
Englishmen, because the chief weakness of the League, the 
chief gap in the world’s defences against war, is the deplorable 
disorganization of the machinery of British foreign policy.” 
In other words, the League depends upon Great Britain, and 
her willingness to assume the immense task of a world-policeman. 
Lord Eustace Percy does well to emphasize an unpleasant truth, 
M. Renaudel, the advanced Socialist leader, explains the position 
of “ The Socialist and Labour Movement in France,” stating 
that at the General Election last November the Socialists polled 
only one vote in six, and admitting that the attempt at a general 
strike last May was “ over-hasty,” and had done the Socialist 
cause much harm. Mrs. Buxton writes on “Child Life 
and Death in Germany,” and an unnamed writer deals with 
the native problem in East Africa. Mr. A. P. Graves has a pleasant 
article on “St. Columba as a Poet,’ with some verse-trans. 
lations of Gaelic poems attributed to the great missionary 
The National Review has an article on ‘“‘ Our Amazing Syrian 
Adventure,” by Mr. Beckles Willson, who does not strengthen 
his advocacy of the Hedjaz Arab case by professing to report a 
private conversation between Lord Allenby, the Emir Feisal, 
and Colonel Lawrence. Mr. Willson shows, however, the 
awkwardness of the situation created for us by the existence of 
incompatible agreements made with France, on the one hand, 
and with the Hedjaz on the other. Another article illustrates the 
importance of the coalfields in Upper Silesia, the fate of which is 
to be determined by a popular vote. Mr. Arthur Kitson 
denounces “* The Treasury’s Latest Craze” ; the deflation of the 
currency, he urges, is undesirable and dangerous. But would 
Mr. Kitson commend the Bolsheviks who have pursued the oppo- 
site policy to its extreme limits and made their own notes 
worthless ? Mr. A. E. Reade’s * Recent lmpressions of Public 
School Education” revive the old complaint that the public 
schools do not turn out Macaulays or Edisons. Mr. 
Fox contributes an instructive letter, “ Poisoning the 
Wells,” to the controversy aroused by Mr. Stutfield’s 
recent book. Mr. Fox shows how the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States aids and abets Sinn Fein.—— 
Blackwood’s has a notable article, ** At the Supreme War Coun- 
cil,” by Captain Peter Wright, who acted as assistant secretary 
to the Council in the winter of 1917-18. Captain Wright says 
that if the Allies had adhered to Sir Henry Wilson’s and Marsha! 
Foch’s scheme of January, 1918, for an Executive War Board, 
with Marshal Foch as chairman, to direct the General Reserve. 
the Germans might have suffered on the Somme in March, 1918, 
the defeat which they sustained on the Marne in the following 
July. During February, 1918, however, the scheme was dropped 
and, when the German oifensive began, the Allied reserves were 
not available for the relief of General Gough. Captain Wright 
speaks frankly of personal jealousies causing this almost fatal 
indecision, and he attributes the final selection of Marshal Foch 
on March 26th, 1918, as virtual generalissimo to Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Henry Wilson, who persuaded M. Clemenceau 
to agree with them. Captain Wright refers to the article 
written by Colonel Repington and published in the J/orning Post 
of February 11th, 1918, as “a very excellent and conc:se summary” 
of the decisions taken at a confidential sitting of the Supreme 
War Council—quoting “actual phrases” used by Mr. Lloyd 





George L. 


George and recorded in the minutes of the session—which 
“told Ludendorff the plan” of the Allies. It is a serious 
charge to bring, as Captain Wright must know. The Dean of 


Exeter writes on “* The Pilgrim Fathers,” distinguishing clearly 
between the men of the ‘ Mayflower ’—who were 
and the founders of Massachusetts who were Purtan members 
ot the Church of England. “In the face of the 
brations which threaten to extol the Pilgrim Fathers as cham- 
pions of liberty,” says the Dean, “ it is well to understand that 
they cared not a straw about liberty for any one but them- 
We can admire these sturdy Puritans without pre- 


Separatists— 


comin, cele- 


selves.” 


tending that they believed in religious toleration. 
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Secrets of Crewe House. By Sir Campbell Stuart. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—This interesting book describes 
the work done by Lord Northcliffe as Director of Propaganda 
in Enemy Countries from February to November, 1918. The 
author, who acted as Lord Northcliffe’s chief lieutenant at 
Crewe House, shows that the propagandists’ first and chief 
difficulty was in determining what they should propagate. 
Austria was obviously the weak spot, but, before setting to 
work on the non-German peoples of Austria, the department 
had to find out what policy the Allies meant to pursue when 
Austria gave in, especially with regard to the Southern Slavs 
and the Czechs. In the end the Allies furmulated a statement 
of policy, and the propagandist efforts were rewarded by a 
stream of deserters from the Hapsburg armies. In the case of 
Germany, emphasis was laid on the distinction between the 
Emperor and his Junkers on the one side, and the German 
people on the other. By millions of leaflets dropped from the 
skies, by articles in the neutral Press, and by books and papers 
clandestinely circulated in Germany, the Germans were kept 
informed of the Allied victories of the summer and autumn and 
warned of their coming defeat. Sir Campbell Stuart points to 
Marshal von Hindenburg’s manifesto of August, 1918, against 
the Allies’ ‘‘ drumfire of printed paper” as a good testimonial, 
confirmed at the time and since by General Ludendorff and 
other enemy leaders. There can be no doubt that this skilfully 
directed propaganda reinforced the effect of the military reverses 
and hastened the end of the war. The total cost of Crewe 
House for its last four months, covering its principal campaign, 
was £31,360. The book is fully illustrated with portraits and 
with photographs of typical leaflets. Lord Northcliffe adhered 
to the sound principle that telling the truth was sure to do the 


enemy mit st harm. 


The Advancement of Science, 1920. (Murray. 6s.)—The British 
Association has done a very sensible thing in publishing in one 
compact pamphlet, at a moderate price, the presidential and 
sectional addresses delivered at its Cardiff meeting. These 
addresses by some of our leading scientific men deserve to be 
read at length and cannot fairly be judged by the summaries 
It was, of course, always possible to 
obtain separate prints of them, if one were persistent and patient, 
but it is-very much better to have them all in a volume which 
can be purchased at any bookseller’s. Sir Robert Blair’s stimu- 
lating address on educational science, Professor Clapham’s 
comparison between Europe after Waterloo and Europe to-day, 
and Professor Karl Pearson’s remarkable outline of the task of 
anthropology—* it matter in regard to the gravest 
problems before mankind to-day whether our ancestry was 
hylobatic or troglodyte ’—are three papers which deserve very 
serious attention. 


in the daily newspapers. 


does 


To its scholarly and valuable series of “‘ Helps for Students of 
History ’’ the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
just added Seals, by H. 8. Kingsford (1s. 3d, net)—a compact 
sketch of an interesting branch of archaeology with a dozen 
illustrations—and The French Revolution, by G. P. Gooch 
(8d. net), who describes the chief histories and some of the 
best biographies end monographs on special topics. Mr. Gooch 
says with truth that “ by far the best guide through the period 
from 1789 to 1799 is Madelin’s The French Revolution,” to 
which we have often referred, and that ‘‘ to study the pages of 
Madelin after reading or re-reading Carlyle is to measure the 
sensational advance that has tak n place in our knowledge and 
interpretation of forces and events.” In his brief account of 
the authorities for the revolution in Germany, we miss a refer- 
ence to Mr. Fisher’s excellent book on the Napoleonic reforms 
in the Rhineland, which reactionary Prussia was unable to efface. 


Zanzibar. By Major F. B. Pearce. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
30s. net.)—The British Resident at Zanzibar has written an 


admirable history and description of the Sultanate, including 
He shows that the islands have always been important 
trading stations. They were more easily defended than the 
ports on the neighbouring African coast, and therefore were 
frequented by Indian, Persian, Chinese and Arab traders from 
the earliest times. Major Pearce is the first, so far as we know, 
to describe in detail the principal ruined cities in Pemba and 
Zanzibar, the earliest of which were built by a civilized Moslem 
people, accustomed to wor: in stone, at least a thousand years 
Their houses and forts are dated by the fragments of 


Probably these 


Pemba. 


ago. 


carly Chinese celaion built into the masonry. 


| people employed by William Beardmore and Company. 





early settlers were Persians; that once virile race has left 
traces of its activity in the very heart of desert Arabia, and 
may well have visited Zanzibar. A century ago Zanzibar was 
a centre of the slave trade and occasioned us infinite trouble. 
The author emphasizes the importance of the Indian Moslem 
community, ten thousand strong, which controls most of the 
local trade. The Arabs, who are no more numerous, constitute 


the land-owning class. The working population of Swahilis 
is a mixed negro race. Major Pearce hints that the clove, the 


main export of the two islands, is being displaced by the coco-nut 
palm, which is easier to grow. The book is very well illustrated 
and has a good map. 








New Light on the Pilgrim Story. By the Rev. T. W. Mason 
and the Rev. B. Nightingale. (Congregational Union. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This interesting but somewhat discursive volume consists 
of short essays on some of the men who went over in the ‘ May- 
flower,’ tracing their connexion with East Anglia, Essex, and 
London. The late Mrs. Skinner collected part of the biographical 
material, drawn from parish registers and other sources, which 
Mr. Mason and his collaborator have put into a readable form. 
One chapter is devoted to Francis Cooke, who was born at 
Gidea Hall, near Romford, and who was related to Francis 
Bacon and to Burleigh; among his American descendants is 
Mr. Taft. John Eliot, the missionary to the Red Indians, 
was also an Essex man, born at Nazing; he did not go in the 
‘Mayflower,’ but emigrated to New England in 1631. The 
authors discuss the highly controversial question ‘‘ Whence came 
the ‘ Mayflower’ ?”” without solving what is probably insoluble. 
The book is well illustrated. 


The Fall of the Birth-rate. By G. Udny Yule. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. net.)—This statistical inquiry into a 
difficult problem leads the author to conclude that married 
women in this country are not capable of bearing so many 
children as their mothers or grandmothers had. He definitely 
rejects the current theory that unwillingness to face the responsi- 
bilities of parentage is the main cause of the decline in the birth- 
rate. ‘‘ Fertility cannot be regarded as a fixed quantity for 
a given nation, but is subject to natural fluctuations.” The 
author believes that there is a definite relation between the 
course of prices and the trend of the birth-rate. Through the 
last century prices and the birth-rate rose and fell in similar 
curves, with an apparent exception between 1881 and 1901- 
The author points out that since the armistice the birth-rate 
has risen rapidly, quarter by quarter, much as prices have risen, 
Time alone can show whether this theory is sound, for the 
statistics of a century are not sufficient to prove it. 





India at the (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 
Lecture is, in effect, an admission that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme is a gamble. He points out that India has never known 
anything about democracy, and that “ it will require no ordinary 
casuistry to reconcile caste disabilities with democratic theor: - 
while communal representation, upon which all the minorities 
insist, implies that the different communities in India mistrust 
one another. Lord Meston points out how the killing of a cow 
may set friendly Hindu and Moslem villagers at each other’s 
throats, and how the Hindu philosophy of despair is ‘* the dead 
hand on Indian life.” He expresses anxiety as to the conse- 
quences of entrusting education to native ministers ; his remark 
that “Indian opinion” was “unanimous” in favour of this 
decision is, however, profoundly misleading, for, as he himself 
says, “ in India a small section of public men have to work upon 
a perfectly raw electorate, to create public opinion before they 
san lead it.” That is, there is no such thing as ** Indian opinion.” 
Lord Meston is one of Mr. Montagu’s supporters, but he takes 
almost as gloomy a view of the outlook as any of Mr. Montagu’s 


Crossings. By Lord Meston. 
6d. net.)—Lord Meston’s recent Rede 


critics because, unlike his chief, he knows India. 





We have received a copy of Beardmore News, a works journal 
published weekly at threepence for the many thousands of work- 
It is 
a well-written and well-illustrated paper, in which space is 
found for technical articles and reviews of books,as well as for 
news from the different works and for sport and humorous 
notes. We know of one or two other firms whose employees 
produce journais, such as Messrs. David Colvile of Motherwell, 
but Beardmore News should have many more rivals. We commend 
it to the attention of the many large tirms who have neglected this 
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tdmirable method of promoting community of sentiment among 
employers and employed. Here is a wide field into which 
politics and trade unionism do not enter. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 







—= 
Abbott (E. C.), English Composition, cr 8vo.............. (Geo. Bell) net 4/6 
Andersen (Hans), Tales from. With illus. in colour by Maria L. Kirk, 

OF Ms o-oo k640b6 ne bekshdsc¥dbeDeheebdsqeccecewoees (Lippincott) net 3/0 

Benjamin (S. G. W.), Persia, 8VO.... 6.66 e eee cece ee T. F. Unwin) net 7/6 
er oo Germany After the Armistice, trans. with introd. by 

L. eT err rear (Putnam) act 18,0 
Bridges Fs C.), Martin Crusoe: Boys’ Adventure on Wiz: “ e 

CE BVO... eee cece ence eee t enews eeaseeesaseress x ) net 6/0 
Brodetsky (B.), 4¥irst Course in Nomography, 8vo........ Pa Bell) 10/0 
Bromley (Henry A.), Paper and its Constituents, Svo.......... (Spon) net 15/0 
Ceppi (Marc) and Jones (Le J.), Le Francais, cr 8vo........ (Geo. Bell) net 2/5 
Chesterton (G. K.), Magic: A Fantastic Comedy, ere (Secker) net 21 0 
Everett (W. Goodnow), Moral Vaiues, 8vo............+. (Heinemann) 15/0 
Faris (John T.), Seeing the Far West, 8vo.............- (Lippincott) net 25/0 
Fiedler (H. G.) and Sandbach (F. E.), A Second German Course for : 

Science Students, BVO... 2... 6... cece cee eeees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
France (A.), Seven Wives of Blue-Beard, 8vo.............. (J. Lane) net 7 6 
Garrett (William), The Secret of the Hills, cr 8vo.......... (Jarrolds) net 7 6 
Goodchild (Geo.), Colorado Jim, cr 8VO..........660008- (R. Hayes) net 4 6 
Gordon (Seton), The Land of the Hills and the Glens, roy 8vo (Cassell) net 15/0 
Grayson (David), Hempfield, 18mo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Hewitt (Kt. G.) and Ellis (L.), School Camps : Their Value and Organiza- 

GEOR, BEIED occ cccccevccccoceccccscssecses (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3 8 
Jepson (Edgar), Pollyooly Dances, Cr 8VO........cseeeeee: (Odhams) net 7/6 
Kirk, an at Pn OF GR ccscndescesnceensece ....(Brown) net 6,0 
levy 3. T). Modern Explosives, er 8vo. ..(Pitman) net 3/0 
Lonberat (Cynthia), A Cry of Youth, cr 8vo. .. (Appleton) net 8/6 
Malioch (G. Reston), Poems, 8V0.........0..ee cc eeeees Heinemann) net 7/6 
Manners (J. H.), Peg O" My Heart, cr 8vo.... r & Stoughton) net 3/6 
DOES GE Wated, TAA, GF BUG s cciccccsccescccccccscccvas (Pitman) 3/0 
Miln (L. J.), The Feast of Lanterns, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Mont (J. Du), Chess Openings Ilustrated— il. «« CF 8VO..... (Geo. Bell) net 2/6 
*Neath Blue “on, eee by J. E., a makina (Sweet & Maxwell) net 2/0 
O'Connell (J. Pe, Be WOM, GP GIR. cc cccccccsces M. Lester) net 5/0 
Peacock (B. 4 ). A School and Club Librarian’ 3 Handbook, cr 8vo 

(Grafton) net 5/0 
Rualnsford (W. H.), That Girl March, cr 8vo.............+- (J. Lane) net 8/6 
Ruck (Berta), birthday Book, cr 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Seymour (Alice), Express No. 1; Express No. 2, 8vo 
(Sweet & ym each net 6/6 
Stace (W. T.), A Critical History of Greek Philosophy ... (Macmillan) net 7/5 
Sulley (Philip), Your Income Tax, cr BVO...........6.5066: (Nelson) net 3/0 
Templer (Capt.), Poems and Imaginings, ee (Sweet & Maxwell) net 3/6 
Titterton (W. R.), Me as a Model, 8vo ............ (F. & C. Palmer) net 7/6 
Te GUE, TOG, GP BOB o ov ccccccccccccccescencss (R. Hayes) net 4/6 
Triepel (Heinrich), Droit International et Droit Interne Traduit par ; 

Rene Brunet, roy SVO..........ccseeececces (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Vestal (S. €.), The Maintenance of Peace, roy Svo........ (Putnam) net 25,0 
Webb (Ed. Meryon), Runaway Jo, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net if . 


Weir (Wilbert W.), Productive Soils, 8vo............... (Lippincott) net 10 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 








Please note that ail communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 
THE “SPECTATOR,” 

No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


Ti LO -  LEOM 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


Q@BTAINABLE ONLY OF 
UBERTY & co., Ltd., REGENT ST. W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 P. to 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid., Linen Manufaciurers, BELFAST. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC,, ETv, 








| DENT’S WATGHES and CLOcKS 
NOTICE.— The business of M. F. Deat, 
| Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
| become re-united with, and is trading under the 
Weeeaask. name of, 
'E. DENT and CoO, Lt 
SY ee at the following addzea'es:—- a., 


G4 STRAND, 0.0.2, 4 AOYAL BXBNANGE, ES 3, 


H.M, THE KING. and 44 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 





el 


SALADS 


have more zest and flavour when 
the dressing contains a dash of 
LEA & PERRINS’ - SAUCE. 


Best for salad dressings. 


EA & PERRIN S: 


SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





—. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICy 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 








LTD. 

a —————- SSS Se Se 
FOR SALE. 

. A T O N § Q U ARE, 


WITH GARAGE, STABLING AND ROOMS OVER, 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 

FOR SALE, the long lease at o moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-roomsa, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boller for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagic Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and Is In excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dign'fied anl 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground, 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Placa, 
near Victoria Station, S.W. 1. Telephona: Victoria 2040. 


IF GARAGE, &., NOT REQUIRED, HOUSE COULD BE 


SOLD WITHOUT AT REDUCED PRICE. 
TOR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. 


FOR SALE at a low price, on the slope of the Cotswold Hills, within a short 
distance of Cheltenham, and only a few hundred yards from the tram terminus 
a VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL PROPE RTY, standing 350 feet above the ses 
level, and built and occupied by present owner as a private residence, but adapt- 
able in every respect for use as a high-class School or Institution. The House 
contains 35 bedrooms, all moderate-sized rooms, 6 sitting rooms, one large room, 
complete offices. No long passages or unnecessary space. Racquet court 
and first-class outbuildings and stabling. Perfect water and drains. Electric 
light, heating and gas. Three cottages; 60 acres, Including cricket ground. 
The whole in perfect order and subst antlally built. Price about £10,000. 

Messrs. W HATL EY, HILL & &., 24 Ryder Street, St. Jame 3, S.W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| | caisin deteedegl! atdus OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURE R IN ENGL ISH LITERATURE. 

The Council invites Appiications for the vacant Assistant Lectureship in 
English Literature. The Lecturer will be required to give half his time to W. E. A, 
lectures and classes, and half to Honours and Pass Classes in the University 

Applications, accompaaled by testimonials, should be sent to the undersignel 
not later than September 13th. 

The candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on Octob 

Further particulars can be obtained from — 

aE Oo. H. MORL K # 


QEPTEMBER “VAC ANC IES. =? ASTERS wanted in - UB- 

LIC, PREP. and SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Liberal salaries, rea. andl 
non-res., offered. Also CHAPLAIN in Prep. School nr. London. £200, re3., to 
start. SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS.—FUTURKE CAREER ASSOCI ATION, 
Tutorial Dept. 53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


ryf\O FARMERS.—Geatleman requires work on Farm in 
South of Eagland. Six years’ experience price to 1914 on Ranch in 
Alberta, Canada,—Apply Box 1023, Tho Spectator, 13 York Street, W.U. 2. 


Seerctary. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL. 
NEW PANEL OF EXAMINERS. 


Applications are invited for inclusion in the PANEL OF EXAMINERS in 
(1) ‘Arithmetic, (2) Art, (3) Bookkeeping, (4) Chemistry, (5) Economics, 
(6) English, (7) French, (8) General Knowledge, (9) Geography, (10) German, 
(11) History, (12) Italian, (13) Latin, (14) Mathematics, (15) Mechanics, (16) Metal- 
work, (17) Needlework, (18) Precis Writing, (19) Physics, (20) Shorthand, (21) 
spanish, (22) Typewriting, (23) Woodwork. 

Some of the examinations will be for children, and others for older students or 


Loxrox 


ad priications are also invited for inclusion in the panel of assistant examiners 
for the Junior County Scholarship Examination. (The work in this caso consists 
of marking, but not setting) papers in Arithmetic and English for children of 
11 years of age. ; é i 

Applications must be on the official form G. 126, to be obtaincd with par- 
ticulars of the appointments, rates of payment, etc., by sending a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER, Education Offices, 
Faraday House, 8 and 10, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, to whom they must be 
returned by Saturday, 18th September, 1920. 

Every communication must be marked G.4. on the envelope. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. _ 

O ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





PENZANCE COUNTY 
Wanted, in September next, ASSISTANT MASTER. Chief subjects Latin 
and History; General Subjecta: Woodwork and Art a recommendation. 
Candidates should be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 
Initial salary £210 to £260 according to previous experience. 
Applications, together with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
26th August, 1920. 
ULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ALEXANDRA PARK, MANCHESTER. 





CHOOL FOR BOYS. 





The Governors of the Hulme Grammar School, Manchester, invite Appiications 
for the Post of HEAD-MASTER. 
The time for sending in Applications for the above Head-Mastership has been 
extended to the 22nd September instant. 


The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom. 
He wili be required to commence his duties in January, 1921. 

The yearly stipend is £800, rising by annual incr ements of £25 to £1,000. The 
normal number of Boys In the School is about 500, There fs no official residence 
attached to the School. 

Applications, stating age and testimonials (not more than three) should be 
sent before the 22nd September instant, to the CLERK at 8 John Dalton Street, 
Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained if desired. 

STAFFORD TAYLOR, 
lst September, 1920. Clerk to the Governors. 


——— SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 

TEACHERS, both men and women, are required for the Secondary Schools 
of Transvaal Province, South Africa, in which English is the medium oi instruc- 
tion, and for the Normal or Training Colleges. 

The ordinary Secondary School prepares pupils for ‘the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the three Universities of South Africa. Teachers able to take any of the 
usual matriculation subjects may be appointed. There are also vacancies for 
teachers of vocational subjects connected with commerce, trades or crafts, 
and domestic sclence. 

Teachers are also required for general or special work In Training Colleges. 

Suitable candidates will be interviewed. Free passages will be provided 
for those selected. 

It is desirable that candidates appointed should be able to sail in time to 
i up duty at the beginning of the first term (towards the end of January) 
of 1921. 

Applications may be sent at any time up to the 30th November, 1920, to 
the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, irom whom forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained. 

All applications will be dealt with as soon as possible after they are received, 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. 


Vacancies exist under the Department of Education of the above territory for 
qualified, experienced SECONDARY SCHOOL MASTERS. Candidates must 
possess a University degree, and have had actual experience in teaching French 
to Matriculation standard. Subsidiary qualifications desired are ability to 
teach Latin, History or English. The posts now vacant are for resident Masters 
in school boarding-houses, and successiul candidates will be required to accept 
the condition of three years’ residence, and to perform the ordinary duties of 
Resident Assistant Masters for that period. Commencing salary is £420 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £18 to £600, witha deduction of £24 
for residence, with free passage out.—Application should be made before 30th 
September next and should be addressed to the SECRETARY, British South 
Africa Company, 2 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


(1) CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
(2) CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above positions, 
respectively. 

Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses 
to Sydney. Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, atter twenty 
years’ service. Duties commence March Ist, 1921. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned, to whom applications (in quadruplicate), stating 
age and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of not more than 
three testimonials, should be sent not later than Friday, October Ist, 1920. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Australia House, 

Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
— Aygust 24th, 1920. eee ee ——— 
NIVERSITY OF DACCA, BENGAL.—Applications are 
invited by this new foundation for CHAIRS in the following subjects :— 
English Language and Literature; History; Political Economy; Chemistry; 
Physics; Education; Physical Education (medical qualifications required); and 
for READERSHIPS in the following subjects :—English Literature ; Phonetics ; 
Mathematics; Chemistry ; Education. For Professorships the initial salary has 
been provisionally fixed at from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 a year, rising to Rs. 21,600 
& year, and for Readerships at Rs. 7,200 a year rising to Rs. 14,400 a year. Special 
terms are offered for the Readership in Phonetics, and special allowances of 
Rs. 6,000 a year will be attached to six of the teaching posts in the University. 
For further particulars apply to the DIRECTOR of SPECIAL INQUIRIES 
and REPORTS, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7, by whom applications, (12 copies) with three testimonials and the 
names of not more than three references, should be received not later than Sep- 


tember 20th, 1920 
P. J. HARTOG, Vice-Chancellor, 





arse AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE. 
FORT HARE, ALICE, CAPE, 


LECTURERS WANTED. 

Two Lecturers are required :— 

I. For Mathematics. 

II. For Physics and Chemistry. 

Male or female graduates with specialist qualifications in the subjects and 
teaching experience preferred. 

In each case the Lecturer will be required to teach up to the standard of Ist year 
B.A. of the University of South Africa. 

Salary for male graduate on the scale £350—15—£600. 

Salary for female graduate on the scale £325—10—£500. 

Ps ved service will be considered in determining the commencing salary on 

@ scale, 

War Bonus at the rate of £50 per annum for married Lecturers and £18 per 
annum for unmarried will be paid while the present conditions persist. 

A Pension Scheme is under consideration. 

Second Class Steamship and First Class Railway Fare will be refunded to 
successful applicants. 

Tho engagement in the first instance will be for three years. 

The Lecturer who gives satisfactory service may, at a future date, be appointed 
Professor upon a higher scale. 

Applications, stating age, whether married or single, qualifications and teaching 
experience, &c., enclosing copies of recent testimonials and giving three refer- 
e . will be received by— THE PRINCIPAL. 

A. Native College, 

Fort Hare, Alice, Cape, 8. Africa. 
q)SIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
DE BEERS CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The University has been enabled through the liberality of the De Beers Com- 
pany to establish separate Departinents of English Language and English Litera- 
ture. The present holder of the Chair of English will retain the literature pro- 
fessorship and the University Council is open to receive applications for the 

Language Chair. 

Candidates must be able to take the highest work in the academic study of 
the English Language, and be versed in English and Aryan Phililogy. The 
curriculum makes it necessary that for the present the new professor give some 
assistance in the work of the Literature Department. 

The salary is £900 per annum, with a temporary war bonus according to Govern- 
ment scale (at present £97 for a married man). 

The Professor must become a member of the University Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Fund. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years of age, 
but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in teaching or in research 
in South Africa this restriction need not apply. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent in duplicate 
to the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32 Victorla Street, Westminster, 8S.W.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

Applications must reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner, not 
later than the 31st October, 1920. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 














elastase 


Three ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are required in the Council's Schools. 
Candidates to be from 25 to 30 years of age and unmarried. They should be 
trained, certificated and experienced. The following special particulars apply 
to the three appointments :— 
1. Experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Lower Forms, with higher 
Froebel certificate and to be a good disciplinarian. 
2. Experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Upper Forms, trained graduate 
and ——— qualified to teach geography. ‘To be a good disciplinarian. 
3. Specially qualified to undertake kindergarten work. 

PAY.—Taels 189.75 per mensem without allowances except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund; under agreement for three years with an increase 
if the agreement is renewed. At the present rate of exchange Taels 4 equals £1 ; 
exchange is, however, liable to fluctuation; 1st class intermediate passage Is 
provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent as soon as possible. 

JOHN POOK and CO., 
68 Fenchurch Street, Agents, Shanghai Municipal Council, 
London, E.C. 3. 

July, 1920. os ee nes 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free-—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
- — — = = = = = ——————— 





LECTURES, &o. 
(2°sen'e COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 

The Michaelmas Term begins on September 23rd. 

The Colleze provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. Training ia also given 
in Secretarial work. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College, apply to the Warden, Miss C. BE. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, 
W.1, from whom information may atso be obtained as to the College Boarding 
House, in which Students may reside. 
Wee? * 2 ae oe CcCOLLE@G E. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., 0.3.1, 

Students aro prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 

Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfleld College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








GC OLGB EG B « 


B IR K BE C K 


Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London, in the 
Facuities of Arts, Science and Laws 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language are open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar Is., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free, 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 
Rirkbeck College, E.C. 4. 
MYHE UNIVERSITY OF 
Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
eering, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses), Early 
application for admission is desirable, Prospectuses free oa application to the 
undersigned, : ; 
waltins W. M. GIBBONS, Registraz. 


SHEFFIELD. 
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[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.O.1. 
Telephone: Museum 7026. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on the Ist OCTOBER, 1920. 

The SCHOOL is for Final Studies om. and gives a complete curriculum to 
Men and Women Students for all the Final Examinations. 

CLINICAL UNITS under whole-time Directors and Assistants have now been 
established. ‘These Directors are responsible for the teaching of the principles 
of medicine and surgery, while the practical teaching is largely in the hands of 
the honorary staff of the Hospital. 

FEES.—For the Final Course, 112 guineas if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas 
paid in two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. 

DENTAL STUDENTS (Men and Women) can obtain a complete curriculum 
at University College, University College Hospital, and the Dental Department 
of University College Hospital (the National Dental Hospital, Great P nd 
Street). This department has recently been reorganized and equipped on the 
highest standard of modern requirements, and is admirably adapted for the 
teaching of students in the science and art of Dental Surgery. 

Forty-seven APPOINTMENTS are open during the year to students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500. 

CHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS and Prizes of the value of over £1,000 
are awarded annually. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £167 is tenable for the earlier 
Medical Studies at University College and for the Final Studies at the Medical 


School. 

GOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two of the value of 112 guineas each, the 
subjects of the Examination being Anatomy and Physiology, are awarded annu- 
ally in September. A 

RECREATIONS.—The Athletic Ground of 22 acres is at Perivale and con- 
tains 22 Tennis Courts, Cricket, Football and Hockey Grounds. A Gymnasium 
and Squash Racquet Court are installed in the School; while the Asphalte 
Tennis Court, Fives, and Racquet Courts at University College can be used by 
members of the Students’ Medical Society. 

ll further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, 
and the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment. 
Dean, G. F. BLACKER, 0.B.E., M.D., F.R.O.P., F.R.O.S. 
Vice-Dean, A. M. H. GRAY, 0.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary, G. E, ADAMS, F.C.LS. 


UNvarsiry OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Provost: Sik GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D. 
SCHCOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 


E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 








Director : 
Assisted by :-— 
R. W, CHAMBERS, M.A., D.Lit. 
ARUNDELL EspaiLe, B.A. 
H, Wrest? FOVARQUE. W. R. B. Pripeavx, B.A. 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


This School, which has been established with the assistance of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, will resume work on 4th October, 1920. 

It wives systematic training in Librarianship. Its curriculum includes 
Bibliography, Cataloguing, Classification, Library Organization, Library Routine, 
Literary History and Book Selection, Palaeography and Archives. 

A University Diploma in Librarianship has been instituted. 

Day and Evening Courses are provided. 

The full course occupies two sessions. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars, can be obtained on application 


to— 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1.). 


B. M. Heapicar, 
Hitary JenKINsON, B.A., F.S.A, 





yee 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


SON’S CAREER. 


Parents and guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the 
Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, 
C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C38., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


The 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this School. 
Annual value of SCHOLARSHIPS 
and PRIZES over £1,000. 


CHOOL OF SOCIAL ‘STUDY. 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY AND GREY LODGE SETTLEMENT. 


DUNDEE SCHOOL of SOCIAL STUDY and TRAINING for Students 
desirous of making Social Work their profession. A special diploma is granted 
to University Graduates. Resident and non-resident Students taken. Session 
opens on October 5th.—For further particulars apply to THE WARDEN, Grey 
Lodge Settlement, Wellington Street, Dundee. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the board of Education, 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY: 


HOUSE OF HOME ARTS.—Mrs. HUBBARD RECEIVES 
into her own home TWELVE STUDENTS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(cooking, housework, laundry, account-keeping, &c.), Gardening, Poultry, 
Bee-keeping, Dairy. Highly trained teachers. Special short course in house- 











keeping for intending brides—NEW LODGE, COLEMAN'S HATCH, SUSSEX. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range gin. 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 


instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. peekoe ing 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formey] 
Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration 
Gardening Year beging mid-September : work will include re-making rose den, 
greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbufy. 7 


—S—_ 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEQGES. 


HE COTSWOLD HILLS.—_ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. ‘Fees 195 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 

TGHerig sb FF, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
S T. MARGARET’S SOHOOL, HARROW. 
_ Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


—————— 





"\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, (SEAFORD, 


cnnmaengpenion 
Ilead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Hono School of 
a History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
racing air from Downs and sea. 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. eet Rea 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the eomattee of good habits. 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, verpool, and Carlisle. 
6 bea GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize tn Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss l.. ©. DODD. 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS, 


LiXoHeoLt — scHooL, HINDHEAD, 
Next Term begins September 23rd. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons,), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply ent 
Mistress, 


Qt MARY’S HALL, KEMP ‘TOWN, BRIGHTON. 


A School for Girls: with special endowments for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Fees for daughters of laymen, £40 per term. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods, (Classics), M.A. 
London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 








FOREIGN. 
oo on Italian Riviera (Bordighera). Prof. Hastings 


Crossley and Rev. H. C. Muriel, who otler boys English home advantages 
Classics, math., mod. languages. 








at “ The Parsonage,” prepare for all exams. 


RS. H. M. TROLLOPE recommends from knowledge homely 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, kept by talented Parisian ladies. Moderate 
terms.—Apply Mesdames BOUTIBONNE, Wilderswyl, Interlaken, Switzerland. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
” OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 mouths) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Ltd. 
(Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1. 


GE, PANGBOURNE. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


y EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High und, Overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev, W. lf. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 








BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.1T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—<An ancient Public School with 

valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. Vacancics 

next term. Entrance examination, September 16; one or two EXHIBITIONS 

may be granted on the results of this.—lor prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the 
Head-Muster, 
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EST RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER), 
NORFOLK. 
The above will be opened in January next as a PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


for BOYS. Fees, 50 guineas per Term. 
__ Prospectus and full pa articulars from J.  G. Ww HI" TRIE LD, M.A., He ad- Master. 


ALT ANG FOR D, SU FFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 
\ prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other a. 
tions; 4} acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 
care for delicate or or a boys.—Apply “W.,” c/o J. & J. PA ON, 
143 Cannon Street, E.0. 
ators <== <= 


PRIVATE TUITION, &e, 
rr Seat Successes gained by Pupils of 








Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MALKICULATION, 52. 
including 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 


ARMY, 
Bournemouth. 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, 
— 


QTUDENTS’ ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES ae te TUTORS FOR ALL 











Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Bees, Bow Bourner mouth. 
0- (10-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 


instruction given through speech and Iip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Pupils receive ‘from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For further particulars apply 
PRINCIPALS, 36 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3 








. ~_ —— 
SOHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
NCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
~y of fees, &c.) to 

oe Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching statis of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—15 »8- 16 2 OXFORD 81T., LONDON,W.1. _*Phone—Muse um 4440 (2 lines) 


HOIC E OF SC HOOLS AND TUTORBS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, a og co., 
Is Sackville Street, Pic cadilly, 1. SS Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
aa Firm invites applications from qualifijed ladies who 


RONS 








are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MAT 


in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
G CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND . GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should ecr 

u.0, 4. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
| ioe BRITISH HOMOEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
OFFERS 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


best SHORT ESSAY EXPLANATORY of the PRINOIPLES of 
HOMOLOPATHY for general circulation. 


for the 


E 


ssay may be drafted, 
TARY of the British 
London, W.C. 1. 


Further information as to the lines on which the 
time limit, &c., may be obtained from the SECRE 
Homoeopathic Association (Inc.), 43 Russell Square, 






HE TRIANGLE SE CRET ARIAL OF FIC ES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quic kly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secret: rial work. Course from any di ate. Excellent introductions given. 


UT HORS should send for ‘particulars of THE ELDON 
y LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
ke eS. —Write, Manager, Eldon L ite rary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., E. C4 4. 





Wi RITER.— 





] E A SUCCESSFUL 

GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the § gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


R ONALD MASSEY, Literar Agent. No eading feo 
2,000-5,000 words. 
Serials from about 80,000 words. 


charged. Good short ‘stor jes required, Novels and 

Where criticism vis required asmiall fee is charged. 
Anthois’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Commons, London. E.C, 4 


Loctors’ 


UTHORS’ MS. TY P E W RIT TTEN, Is. PE R 1, 000 WORDS. — 
Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Carbon copy 4d. ver 1,000 words. 
—Literary Dept.. OXFORD BUREAU, 3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 











£750 TO £1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your ‘pe n. 
Unique postal course. Booklet fre.—REGENT INSTITUTE 1 (Dept. 85), 
22 Be Bedford Street, W.C. 

A UTHORS.— Ensure "publication. Have your MSS. R E- 
VISED and TYPED by expert. Moderate terms.—Write RICHMOND, 

49, » Fentiman Road, Clapham, 5.W. 4. 

‘TOURS. 

BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


ISS 
M Sept. 9.—Hill Towns and Art Citics of North Italy—Siena, Assissi, 


Perugia, Ravenna, Florence, etc. 4 weeks, 75 gns. Oct. 1.—Great Cities of 
ltaly—Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, etc. 30 days, 79 gus. Nov.—* The 
Garden of Ailah,” Algeria, Tunisia. 32 days, 70 and 98 gns.—Arranged and 


accompanied by Miss Bishop, F.R.G.S.,159 Auckland Rd., Upper Norwood,8.E.19 





PRIVATE CARS,— 


LTD. (of Parkstone and 


OLIDAYS AND TOURS IN 
THE PRIVATE MOTOR TOURING CO., 
Bournemouth), supply splendidly appointed vehicles indistinguishable from 
ww owned cars, driven by experienced men, by the day, week or month. 
lients are free to make their own arrangements, or when desired the directors 
are delighted to place their experience of beautiful routes and interesting places 
at their disposal. 
For tours of more than a weck’s duration the cars are sent to London or 
anywhere within 100 miles of Bournemouth free of charge. 


For Prospective Booklet apply THE PRIVATE MOTOR TOURING OO.,, 
oe a enn Hili Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset (Parkstone adjoins Bourne- 
mouth). 


__ Telegrams : “ Autos,” Parkstone. 
ISITS TO GRAVES ON WEST FRONT. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S escorted parties, for widows, parents and other near 
relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front in France 
and Belgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from London to destination 
and back, lodging, board and escort. In Ypres the Church Army has a com- 
fortable hostel for accommodation of visitors. Early application to join parties 
should be made to the Secretary, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston Street, London, 
W.1. Donations towards fund for helping poor visitors unable to bear whole 
cost most gratefully received, cheques being crossed “ Barclays, account 
Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary. 


nn St Sate ED 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all J mai vag 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIV ATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY. 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assoon., Ltd., 22 Craven 8t., Trafalgar 8q., W.0.2. 


; QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Xstabiished 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
CHASES REV 'ERSIONS and y ata - RESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


ther 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 —— Street, E.0.2 


JAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Londvun, W, 1. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchicis, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cioths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. , Cork. 


Aferatn TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
id 

















NEEDLE-POINT, 





ed. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 


8. CANN & co., 694 Market Street, Mane Manchester, Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messra, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post. value 
Derreturn or offer made. —Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years, 


LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
tin.—2s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 





CHURCH CONGRESS. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—October 19, 20, 21, 22. 











Members’ Tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 


Reserved Tickets, 5s. Official Programme, 6d. 
COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER :— 

Members’ Tickets (remittance enclosed), Hon. Secretary, The 
Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex; §8.P.C.K., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2; Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 8.W.1, and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

ALL OTHER MATTERS, Gen. Secretary, Rev. 
The Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essox. 


Ellis N. Gowing, 


Soothing@S.an 


Old time Melody 
Spinet 





[_ J ie 
The SUPER 


ira ar “It NJ 
CIGARETTE 


=, | Aine Old Virginia, Cork Tipped! Ovet 


\ 6%20 


Also in boxes of 50 & 100 
MIXTURE 


Spinet for the pipe. 


22 per 2 oz. Packet. 





Re J.HILL LT? LONDON. 
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The Last Word in Protection 


UICKSILVER 


in weight and designed on 
lines, QUICK- 





Light 
full and graceful 
SILVER WEATHERPROOFS are 
worn with an ease and comfort that 
allows a man to forget he is wearing 


a top-coat. In addition, they are 
REALLY WEATHERPROOF—as 
dependable against a drenching 
downpour or continuous rain as 
against a light summer shower. 


Made in special densely-woven 
cloths, proofed by the Quicksilver 
process—the last word in textile 
security—Q UICK SILVER 
WEATHERPROOFS possess a pro- 
nounced antipathy to water, which, 
when in contact with the surface, 
forms into globules that roll quickly 
away without soakage or saturation. 


QUICK SILVER WEATHER- 

PROOFS, whilst effective shields 
against all forms of moisture, retain 
the ventilation common to woven 
fabrics, because no rubber is used in 
Quicksilver Proofing, and are as 
comfortable and healthful to wear 
as ordinary overcoats. 


AND CO., LTD., 
114-120 REGENT STREET, W.1 Patterns of Quicksilver 
& 22 CORNHILL E.C.3 LONDON Cloths and Prices Post 

MANCHESTER : 10 Mosley Street Free on Application. 
LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Strect 
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PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IETEEIISRIOMSSIELLL SSeS E DES e ies 







IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103” 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


eheast 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 














Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


















100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 
Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTYES THE KING AND LEN SEX. 
U.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WA 
ADMIRAL yrcouns, JELLICOR, 
Chairman and Treasurer - — — Cc. E. MALDEN, Esq. M.A. 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee — Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND, 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 


q 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes. 
bury Avenue, London, W.C, 2 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
and make them 
HEALTHY, HAPPY, 
HELPFUL GITIZENS. 


Waiis & Strays Society 


is now in urgent need. 
WILL YOU HELP ITS GREAT WORK?p 


Secretary: Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, MN.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 























Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 
who have fallen 
in _Life’s 
Struggle. 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much nesds support. 
Contributions (crossed Barciay’s Y¥; Church Army) will be gratefuily 


received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, London, W.t. 


“ INNOCENT “AND su FFERING ” 
arc the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esgq., the Hon. Treasurers, al 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
812,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


eo ——==> — — ——— 1 


SOUTH AMERICA 


MADEIRA 
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You are often requested ES 
to name a wholesome ! 
non-alcoholic beverage 
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= BELFAST 

: Dry Ginger Ale E 
= is a beverage which appeals to the Average Man = 
z because of its well defined composition, = 
= It is a genuine fruit product, delicately spiced with = 
= ginger which has been cultivated and selected for = 
= {fragrance and piquancy. = 
= Its delicious flavour, refreshing qualities, and 

= pleasant after-taste are appreciated by all, 

= It mixes perfectly with spirits, and it is worth while to bear 

= in mind, when alcohol is required, that one part of spirit and 

= at least three-parts “Ross Pale Dry” produce a beverage 

= similar to champagne in alcoholic strength and in effervescing 

= qualities. 

= ROSS'S “ROYAL” GINGER ALE— 

= the old original Ross’s Royal, with the diamond-shape d label = 
= —is equally good and ts intended for those who prefer a fuller = 
= fravoured non-alcoholic beverage. = 
= W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, BELFAST, IRELAND. = 
= = 





m= 
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DISCOVERY 


THE NEW MONTHLY POPULAR 
JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


keeps the general reader informed of the 
most recent and interesting additions to our 
store of learning. ‘‘ Discovery” is not for 
the specialist, but for the genera! reader. 
The articles are by authorities in touch 
with the latest developments in their own 
subjects, but they are written in good plain 
English, and emphasise the most interesting 
features of the discoveries with which they 
deal, 


DISCOVERY 


covers all the chief subjects in which in- 
vestigations are being actively pursued— 
both in science and the humanities. It 
has the active support of many leading 
Learned Societies and Educationa! Associa- 
tions. Published Monthly by John Murray, 
50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER IS D. 
NOW OBTAINABLE FROM ALL NET. 
NEWSAGENTS & BOOKSELLERS. 


MONTHLY. 





THREE 








NUNS 


TOBACCO 


—for a_ reflective 
pipe. It has a mild, 
select flavour and 
smokes with the 
mild flavoured 
tobacco’s coolness. 
You smoke it down 
to the last dry ash— 
the special cut en- 
sures that. 


KING’S HEAD 


—a stronger blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/2 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/5—4-oz. 4/8 








“THREE NUNS” Snaneene Fae 


com G1 i. 28 48 
mune Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 











Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Greet Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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The London MERCURY 


Edited by J. C. SQUIRE 





Price 
Half-a-Crown. 


Yearly Subscripticn 
SOs. 





The September Number contains; An Unpublished Poem, by R. L, 


STEVENSON. Poetry, by ALAN PORTER, C. K. scoTT MON. 
CRIEFF, and W. J. TURNER. Wang-Ho and ~ Burial Robe, by 
ERNEST BRAMAH. Notes from a Diary, by ARNOLD BENNETT, 
The Yellow Book, by ORLO WIL LIAMS. Mr. Masefield: Son ue 


Characteristics, by E DWARD SHANKS. And all the usual features. 
Subscriptions may be addressed to the Publisher of The 
LONDON MERCURY, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.0. 4. 











Why Ought we to Support the 
Bible Society ? 


BECAUSE the Bible conveys the Message of God's redeeming 
Love. 

BECAUSE we are bound to hand on this universal Message 
to those who do not possess it. 

BECAUSE the Bible Society has helped to send out the Gospel 
in nearly 580 different languages. 

BECAUSE it publishes its editions at prices which the poorest 
people can afford to pay. 

BECAUSE it provides nearly all our Foreign Missions with 
editions of the Scriptures in all the languages which they nced, 
and because it does this practically without cost to the Missions 
themselves. 

BECAUSE missionaries in every field agree with Bishop Stcere 
in his confession—‘* All our work is unsonnd apart froma 
vernacular Bible.” 

BECAUSE the Scciety is continually aiding the Scriptures 
to speak in new languages, and publishes the Gospel in a fresh 
tongue (on an average) once every six weeks. 

BECAUSE it employs 1,000 colporteurs to sell cheap copies 
of God’s Book in the remotest oorners of the earth. 

BECAUSE its editions penetrate into countries where no 
missionary can enter. 

BECAUSE it is (as Mr. Spurgeon declared) itself ‘‘ a Missionary 
Society of the first water.” 

BECAUSE the Society is managed by a committee of laymen, 
and worked on thoroughly economical lines. 

BECAUSE to produce its popular editions is costing the Society 
about three times as much as they cost before the war. 

Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, British and Forsign Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0. 4. 


— —— — 


4to. calf, 1744, 
1919, £3 3s.; 


OOKS. —The Harlei ian Miscellany, 8 vols., 
Edition, 8 vols., 





£15 15s. ; Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive ” 

it. L. Stevenson’s Works, “ Edinburgh ” Edition, 82 v vols., £30 ; Hoppe’ « Stud ies 
trom the Russia n Ballet, illus. by 15 beauti pl Studies, 63., pub. ; Ral 
works, 1991, 5 vols. in English, 2is.; Omer Khayyam, Lotus Li an Sing Zapor 
with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, lst Ed., . 6d. ; Nineteen ki 
Dre uwings by Aubrey Beardsley, 3$3.; G eorgd Eli¢ ee Works, Standard J i, 
21 vols., £5 58.; Chas. Dickens’ Works, 0 Yols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 13. ; 
Xorwood Young's Napoleon at Elba one t, Helena, 3 vols., illus, 2is.; 
Culland’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues 
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-Kdward liaker’s Great Books! sop, Jobu Lright St., Bi 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


aa Egyptian Problem. 
y Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian Unrest,” 
z The Middle Eastern Question,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator : -—‘' Sir Valentine Chirol’s long and close observa- 
tion of Egyptian affairs has flowered in this very interesting book. 
; His “discussion of the problem is one which nobody can 
afford to neglect.’ 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Notes on a Cellar-Book. 
_ ae GE ORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


In the Mountains. A Nova. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ The drama that takes place in the isolated 
mountain chdlet, 5,000 feet above the sea, is poignant, rich in 
comedy, lit by that rare sense of humour which almost touches 
tears, while behind the hearts and minds so vividly drawn 
stands the unintentional revelation of the writer's personality, 
setting the little tale in an atmosphere which deserves the 
ac ljective already weod-—tnepiring, = 














Thomas Hardy’ s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 6s. net 
each. 
Pocket Edition. 22 vols. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 
limp leather, 6s. net each. 
The ew Edition. 22 vols. Cloth extra. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net each 


RICHARD A. MAHEX R'S NEW NOVEL. 


Gold Must be Tried by Fire. 


By RICHARD AUMERLE MAHER, Author of “ The 
_ of the North,” &c. nenistbatiat 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 








Christian Socialism, 1848-1854. 


3y the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel Colle ge, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ : 2” 8vo. 17s. net. 
The Sunday Times :—'‘ One of the most scholarly and readable 
volumes that have been written on this period of British history. 
The book is full of interesting chz tracter sketches of the men 
who tried to grapple effectively with the tumult of uew problems 
that followed the Napoleonic wars, and the author shows that 
ets words have significance for the presen nt generation.’ 








Early Persian Poetry. 
From the Beginnings down to the time of Firdausi. With 
10 Lllustrations. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSOW, 
Author of ‘ Persia, Past and Present,’’ &c. 8vo. 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
‘“* Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as o revelation.’’—T'he Guardian. 
* The precepts he lays down for the any ation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





RIGINAL ET TCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE (of. Punch). 


List from E NE AS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. Charles 
Keene’s Etchings :—‘“‘ Pure Art of ‘the highest order.’ ’— Spectator. * Charles 
Keene will be ranket i with the great Etchers of all time.’"—M. a; 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve ae £2,630,000. Together £5,130,000 

Beserve Liability of Proprietors... «+ £5,000,000 

Total Capital and Reserves .. £10,130,000 
HEAD OPFIGE: 71. “CORNHILL, London. E.C. 3 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Btates and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods ov terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 





NISBET 


The Edition de Luxe 


(Limited to 200 copies signed by the Artist) 
of 


will be ready on September 15th. 
Retold in Rhyme by A. Ransome. 








Illustrated by Mackenzie. 


Bound in buckram, full gilt, twelve full-page illus- 
trations, with black and white designs. 


63s. net. 


Of the Ordinary Edition the WESTERN MORNING 
NEWS said :— 
‘* The most sumptuous edition of ‘ Aladdin’ 
that has ever been produced.’ 


SUCCESS IN RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 


12s. 6d. net. 
By Thomas Russell. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN? 
‘“*Mr. Russell is an expert, and in this 
book he shows with perfect clearness how 
the best results can be obtained.’’ 


BY THE WAY: A Book of Essays 


6s. net. 
By Lady Alice Eyre. 
TIMES: 
‘* All are interesting reading.’’ 


GLASGOW HERALD: 
“Inviting and wholly unpedantic.” 


THE LIMITS 
OF UNBELIEF 


4s. 6d. net paper ; 6s. net cloth. 














By Eric 8. Robertson. 
MANCHESTER CITY NEWS 
‘* Attractively written ; full of brilliant 
sayings ; the spirit and outlook of the writer 
are of immense import and value... We 
earnestly recommend this thought-pro- 
voking book.”’ 


THE FELLOWSHIP 
OF THE 
PICTURE 


Taken down by Nancy Dearmer. 











An Introduction by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, D.D. 





3s. 6d. net; cloth 5s. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
‘* The work of a fine religious mind.” 
CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER: 
‘‘It is for readers to consult it themselves, 
because its remarkable atmosphere is not 
otherwise communicable.’’ 


TRADE BOARDS 


4s. 6d. net. 
By W. Addington Willis, LL.B. 








With an Introduction by Professor L. T. Hobhouse, 





SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH : 
‘“* The author succeeds admirably and the 
work wili be found a most useful one.”’ 


2 Berners Street, W.1. 
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HUSH! 


Whisper it not in Gath, particularly at Scotland Yard, where he is known as “Sage 
and Onions”; you see some of them don’t like him—people are like that when you 


succeed where they have failed. Nevertheless he’s coming ! 


month we shall have with us, in addition 


By the middle of the 
to Mr, Smillie and the Council of Action, 


MALCOLM SAGE: Detective 


Some Chapters from the Records of the Malcolm Sage Detective Bureau, by Herbert 
Jenkins, Author of ‘“Bindle,” “John Dene of Toronto,” etc. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


If asked the question, Malcolm Sage would 
describe himself as ‘‘ an investigator.” He was 
the man who, after two years of failure on the 
art of Scotland Vard, solved the Surrey Cattle 
[aiming Mystery. 
It was Malcolm Sage, too, who discovered the 
murderer of the famous scientist, Professor 
McMurray ; just as it was he who traced the 
writer of the scandalous letters about the 
daughter of the Vicar of Gylston. 


q 


It was Malcolm Sage also, who found John 
Dene of Toronto, and it was Sir John Dene 
(he got a baronetcy for his services) who started 
Malcolm Sage as head of the Malcolm Sage 
Detective Bureau. 


Herbert Jenkins’ new book contains a record 
of some of the most thrilling and mysterious 
cases with which the great investigator was 
associated, and in the solving of which he made 
himself famous. 


q 


The daily life of the Malcolm Sage Bureau, with Gladys 


Norman (secretary), James 


Thompson (assistant), and 


William Johnson (office junior with ambitions to become 
a second Vidocq) forms a background where lurk comedy 


and laughter. 


Ready September 13th. 


Some Books that, like the Summer of 1920 and 





the League of Nations, 


are said to be coming. 





THE GREEN LADY. 

A novel of love and mystery by Violet Tweedale. A 
worthy successor to The Beautijul Mrs. Davenant. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A BARTERED BRIDE. 

A novel by Mrs. Patrick MacGill. Mrs. MacGill has 
already established herself as a popular favourite 
with The Rose of Glenconnel, An Anzac’s Bride, etc. 
Her new book is 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HILL OF THE CROWS. 

A new novel by Frederick Sleath which bears the 
stamp of the brilliant author of Smiper Jackson 
_and The Seventh Vial. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LADY OF THE LAWN. 

A new Yorkshire story by W. Riley, author of 
Windyridge, Thro’ a Yorkshire Window, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
A DOMINIE IN DOUBT. 

By A. S. Neill, of whose two previous books, A 
Dominie’s Log and A Dominie Dismissed, 36,000 copies 
have been called for. 5s. net. 

THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT. 

A novel by Ethel Holdsworth, author of Helen of 
Four Gates, a book that is about to be filmed by 
Hepworth’s. 7s. 6d. net. 

IRISH GLASS. 

An account of glass-making in Ireland from the Six- 
teenth Century to the present day by M. S. Dudley 
Westropp, M.R.IA., of the National Museum of 
Ireland. Illustrated with reproductions of 188 typical 
pieces of Irish Glass and upwards of 200 patterns and 
designs. TTHE book on the subject. 63s. net. 


THE JEWEL HOUSE. 

An account of the many romances connected with 
The Jewel House of The Tower of London and an 
account of Colonel Blood’s plot, printed for the first 
time, by Major-Gen. Sir George Younghusband, 
K.C.M.G., Keeper of the Jewel House, author of The 
Tower from Within. With four coloured Plates and 
numerous half-tone Illustrations. 15s. net. 


MODERN MEN OF MARK. 

The romantic life-stories of some of the great British 
Merchant Princes and others, including Lord Arm- 
strong, Tord Leverhulme, Lord Northcliffe, Lord 
Rhondda, Sir Richard Burbidge, and Sir Joseph Lyons. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. Stuart 
Menzies, author of Lord William Beresford, Sir 
Stanley Maude, etc. 21s. net. 


THE MINIATURE COLLECTOR. 
A Guide to Collectors of Old Portrait Miniatures, 





by the greatest living authority, Dr. George C. 
Williamson. With a coloured Frontispiece and 
32 black-and-white Plates. 7s. Od. net. 


THE MEDAL COLLECTOR. 

A guide to Naval, Military, Air Force and Civil Awards 
by Dr. Stanley C. Johnson. With upwards of a 
hundred Illustrations of Medals and all the principal 
Ribbons reproduced in colour. 7s. 6d. net. 


SILVESTER S SENSIBLE COOKERY. 

A common-sense cookery for the unextravagant which 
marks a new erain Cookery Books. ‘The author has con- 
ceived the original idea of giving two recipes for each 





dish, to suit two different kinds of purses. 3s. 6d. net. 


BLUE PETE: HALF-BREED. 


By Luke Allan. 


West is full of thrills and hair-breadth escapes. 


is published in the first 


This story of the Great Cowboy 


It 


instance at 2s. 6d. net. 


The first edition will be 21,500 copies. 
HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS 


3, York Street, 


St. James's, 


S.W, 1. 
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